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Twenty-seven social service agencies in Anchorage, 
Alaska, were examined for' purp^oses of determining the: (1) ^ 
organizational- s:^rucj:^ure of Anchorage social service systems, (2) \ 
impact qf agency structures on Alaska Native clients, and (3) extent 
to which agency 9rganizational structures reflect the interests' and 
values of bureaucrats and professionals. Thirty-three administrators, 
46 stci.ff members, and 50 clients from agencies most closely 
'associ^i;ed with Alaska NatiV^s were interviewed. In addition, foijr 
pommunity\pl(anning groups were studied. The Anqhorage social ;5ervice 
system waS^ound^to have destructive consequences for its clien.ts due 
to: (1)^. frja^gi^^ services, (2) underfunded services, (3) 
irrespojL^tile^ef erral practices, (4) lack of knowledge about 
Nat,iveB,^5) lack- of expectations for evaluating agency 
.effectiveness, and (6) a ritualization of interagency planning^.;'..An&ng 
the sample clients,, it was found that one-third had had^ beneficial \" 
agency experiences (those least dep'endent on the agenci,es*^) ; one-thiVd 
could not be clearly cattegorized . in terms of ^gency oiftfcomes; and 
*one-^third had had Mestrucftive agency experiences (those most . 
dependent on the agencies) . Moreover, it was Sound thrat agencies were, 
^organized in ways that promoted and protected/white interests. It iras 
'proposed that Native orgaj^iza tions be given the financial resources."^ 
to operate social servicei^ systems for Natives, (jx:) ^ 
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PREFACE 

. The migration of Alaska Natives from niral to urban ar^as 
' ' is^ a fairly recent phi^nomenon. I^he change entails a severe 
uprpotii)g for^these migrants, rendering them^ more dependent 
^ ' on social services than any other group in the state. This report 
examines the responses of the Anthorage social service system 
to'problems their Native clients face; it defines forVoficymakets 
the characteristics of the social service system that operate to 
harm rather than help a substantiaP portion of urban Native 
clients. * / 

-v 

, ,Dr^ Dorothy M. Jones, a so^ciologist at the University of^ , 
^aska's Institute of SociaU Economic and Government ^Re- ^ 
^ ' Sj^ch '(ISEGRj, has for several years been studying urban - } 
wNkfive migrants and the'^roblems they face in adapting to ' ). 
ux^an liviqg. In this report, the^ author recommends changes in ♦ t 
the present system pf providing social service's ^o mal^eit nlore | 
responsive fo their particu lar needs. ^ \ ^ . / l 

The Institute and the author wish to e^pfess their appre- 
■ ciation for the valuable help of many individuals. Jane Reed and 
Nettie Peratrp^ich provided invaluable research assistance. 
Helpful comments on preliminary drafts were provided by Scott 
/ Briar, dean of the School of Social Work, University of Washing- 
ton; anthropologist Julje^ Cruikshank; political analyst Richard 
Fineberg; Di^k Gilbert, former head of Alaska Children's Ser- 
vices; political scientist Gordon Harrison; Thomas >Io rehouse,^ 
* ^ pro fessort|f' sociology. University of Alaska; Barbana Nachman, 
psychologist at the Indian Health Service Area Mental Health 
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Hospital in Anchorage; Mary Lee Nicholson, associate professor 
of spciology at the University of Alaska^ Anchorage; Frances 
Fox Piven, professor of sociology at Columbia University; send 



•Jofin Richardson, assistant prrofessor of sociology. Western 
Washington State College. The author is especially grateful to 
her constant and most loving critips, Lillian Rubin, professor of 
sociology, Wright Instlitute, University of California, Berkeley, 
and her husband Bob Jones, refuge manager, Izembeck National 
Wildlife Refuge, Aleutian Islarms. Finally, this study would not 
have been possible without tne close cooperation.of clients and 
staff of many social service organizations in Anchorage to 
whom the author also extends specilaLthanks. 
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^ CHAPTER 1 

'. INTRODUCTION 

© 

In long-term research on lirtan Native; migrants- (Aleuts, 
Indians, Eskimos) in Anchorage, I found that the social service- 
system is one of the major institutionsJnfluencing thfeir adapta- 
tions to the urban setting. I decided to focus my study^ for a 
while on the impact of Anchorage social services on urban 
Natives* As I found that a considerable nui^iber of Natjves were 
damaged by their experiences with social agencies, I decided to 
examine the characteristics of the social seryice system that lead 
to such negative outcomes and the reasons that such' character- . 
istics exist and persist. 'V-^ 

Anchorage Natives are usually, repent'kft'ivals (wiihin the 
past decade) facing several stressful transitics^s simultaneously: 
from rural to urban, from one culture to another^ and from one 
set of class and raciaj definitions to another as they le^m that 
poverty and minority racial status are stigmatized in the white- 
dominated urban setting far more than in the villages. The 
urban transition of Natives is accompanied by serious social . 
problems— poverty, unemployment,^ underemployment, family 
disorganization, alcoholism, and other emotional disorders. 

Anchorage social services purport to solve just such 
problems as these; they aim to* rehabilitate Natives ^and to 
facilitate their entry into the mainstream of society. Rehabilita- 
tion, independence, integration— these are the banners of social 
agencifes. That social agencies in Anchorage, as well as else- 
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where, fail to achieve such ambitiods gVals is'common know- 
ledge. But the issue is not just a question of failure to rehabi- 
litate aM integrate urban Nativesi the issue is that the very 
agencies that are supposed to rehabilitate and integrate instead 
pr0,mote psychologically and socially deviant adaptations 
among a significant proportion of clients. One-third of the 
clients in my sample experienced such destructive outcomes in 
their interactions with agencies; another third perceived their 
agency experiences as beneficial; the final third was too new to 
the system to be classified in terms of outcomes. If; we divide 
the unclassified evenly between thelother two categories, then 
approximately half of the clients in my sample would have been 
damaged by their experiences with agencies^That is a tremen- 
dous proportion of clients to be harmed by a system\^set up 
precisely to improve their circumstances. ' 

Social scientists often explain sucJh irrational outcomes in 
terms of hidden goals or latent functions of a social system. 
Piven and Cloward apalyze the relief system in terms of benefits 
to the society at large; they identify two hidden goals of the 
relief system: (1) regulation of marginal labor and (2) contain- 
ment of civil disorder.i Gans lists 15 ways that poverty benefits^ 
nonpoor groups, including benefits that accrue to those who\ 
administer and deliver social services.^ Following these lines, I \ 
fociised on how (and if) the behavior of Anchorage social 
agency^ administrators and staff contributes to the irrationality 
of the social service system. I considered how their organiza- 
tionafcenvironments and psychological adaptations influence the 
social service system. 



Frances Fox l^iven and Richard A. Cloward, Regulating the Poor: The 
Functions o'f Public Welfare (New York: Random House, Pantheon Books, 
1971), p. xiiL ^ 

^Herbert J.* Gans, "The Uses of Poverty: The Poor Pay k\W' Annualur^^ 
Editions in Social Problems '73-*74 (Guilford, Connecticut: The Dushkin » 
Publishing Company, 1974). . . ^ , 
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I found that social work administrators and professionals 
face a profound dilemma. Generally they are dedicated persons 
attracted to their field because of a commitment to helping 
others. They face many constraints to achieving their helping 
goals such as restrictive regulations, excessive demands for paper 
work, inadequate funding, and^federal requirements to engage 
in detective-like investigations of welfare recipients. Their 
resolution of this dilemma hinges on how much they value their 
jobs. Most place a high value on their jobs because of relatively 
high salaries, prestige, and opportunities to enact professional 
roles and -build careers. Valuing jobs that constrain their helping 
goals is the bedrock.of their dilemma. 

The way in which bureaucrats and professionals resolve 
this dilemma profoundly affects and helps to explain the social 
sepice system's organization, , functioning, and impact on 
clients. I shall weave these thre^.themes throughout the paper: 

• ' The way in which the Anchorage social service system 

is organized. ^ 

The way in which these organizational structures 
reflect the interests and values of bureaucrats and 
professionals . 

• The^impact of agency structures and -practices on 
Native clients. 

My paper is organized into three parts. The first is a brief 
sketch of urban Natives' characteristics and cuirent life situa- 
tion. The second deals with the characteristics of the social 
service system that have the most destructive consfequences for 
Native clients: fragmentation of services and i^s consequences 
for funding and referral practices, the lack of a knowledge base 
and its consequences for evaluation practices and \vorlcer-client 
relationshipsfand the ineptness of social service planning and its 

f)()l0 



consequences for innovation. The concluding section offers a 
proposal for a redistribution of social service resoiyces for 
Native clients to Native organizations. 

The social service system probably affects most ^client 
groups similarly. I have focused on a particular client group, the 
urban Native, because of my long-term interest in that group. 
But this focus has another advantage. Since mpst social agencies 
deal primarily with • culturally and subculturally different 
groups, focusing on a plwrticular cultural minority teiids to 
dramatize the functioning of the system. 

My approach is qutlined in detail in the appendix. Here I 
want to mention onlj^'the general features of the* approach. 
First I want to state thkt analyzing a highly complex system of 
social agencies, thei| siS^lministrators, staff, and clients requires 
broad generalizations^ tHat may ^conceal variability and hetero- 
geneity among agencies and individuals. I considered the 
possibility of pointing out the variations, but this would have 
entailed qualifying nearly eveyy statement in the text. Instead I 
decided to try to capture *tHe central tendencies of the social 
service system at the cost . of identifying exceptions. THis 
decision, however, poses problems for me; for example, when I 
condemn agencies for abuses against clients, I am keenly aware 
that the rtiinority of dedicated agency personnel who fought 
against the most difficult odds to help clients were not receiving 
the credit due them. I wish here to commend their efforts. 

I view social services defined broadly^ in Anchorage as a 
•system with interacting aqd interdependent parts. Agencies 
depend pn one another for exchanging resources, planning, ahd 

' ' \.' ' \ ^ 

By broadly defined, I mean a wide range of social programs delivered 
by many different kinds of employees, as opposed to social services de- 
. livered by employed known prpfessionally as "social workers." ^ 

I ' ' « I- 

^ : 0011. - 
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coordinating services; and they resist one another when tb^y 
feel threatened by encroachments on their jurisdictions. They ^ 
develop systematic means, both formal and informal, for 
managing and controlling interagency relations. ^ / 

I examined 25 social service agencies whose clientele is at 
least 15 percent Native plus two others that play an important 
role in the social service system (see table). These 27 agencies 
provide services in mental health, financial assistance, man-» 
power and training, housing, and social services (defined 
narrowly). ^ I and my research assistants^ interviewed 33 
administrators, 46 staff members, and 50 clients in these 
agencies, concentrating the interviews in agencies which have 
the most sijgnificant impact on Native clients. In addition, I 
studied four community planning groups in which the sample 
agencies participated. , • ' - 



'*Two researcJirassistants worked on this project at different periods: 
Jane Reed and Nettie P^atrovich. 
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^- * ^ * CHAPTER? 

\^ ^ , /CHARACTERISTICS OF 

URBAN NATIVE MIGRANTS 



mentioned earlier, Anchorage Natives are recent 
migrants. In 1950, only 659 Natives lived in Anchorage. By 
1960 the niimb^rTiad risen to 2,107. And by 1*973, the Anchor- 
age Native population-had jumped to 9^000, representing nearly 
a thirtieenfold increase since 1950 and more than a fourfold 
increase since 1960.^ 

The Anchorage Native population, reflecting the cotiipo- 
sition of the state, comprises northern Eskimos (Innuit), south- 
ern Eiskimos (Yuit), Athabascans (primarily from Alaska's 
northern Interior), and south coast, Indians (Tlingit, Tsimtsians, 
and Haida), as' well as a few Indians from other parts of «the.U.S. 
In both the state and in Anchorage, the Eskimo group is the 
largest and the Aleut- group, the smallest'. There are many 
differences between these Alaska Native culture groups, especi- . 
ally between Indians and Eskimo-Aleuts (Eskimos and Aleuts 
have common origins), but in this paper, I am concerned with 
the rrjpre commonly shared circumstances and characteristics of 
their contemporary fife situations. ^ ^ 



^George W. Rogers, A\a$ka Native Population Trends and Vital Statis- 
^ tics (University of Alaska: Institute of Social, 'Economic and Government 
Research, 1971), p. 5. The 1973 estimate of the Anchorage Native popula-* 
tion is based on the Anchorage Bureau of Indian* Affairs Native enrollment 
figure: John Hope, BIA enrollment officer, personal communication, 
December 1973. 
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There are no Native ethnic enclaves in Anchorage. Natives 
live gepgra^Kically dispersed throughout the borough. Further- 
more, tHe^ usually lack means of transportation for .visiting 
fri^ds and relatives in other parts of the borough. Anchorage 
has a limited public' tiransportation system and most Natives do 
not own automobiles. Consequently, Natives tend to live isola- 
ted from one.anpther. 

Because Anchorage Natives kre recent migrants and live 
geographically dispersed, their urb^n ethnic institutions are in .a 
very early state pf development; AnMmportant example of this 
recent^ development is the Native regional organizations^ But 
with the recent gains in money and Jand from the passage of^he 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement 'fet, the regional organizations 
haye'been prepccupied with l^alfand economic .issues and the 
necj^sity to establish themselves corporations, and have had 
only limited time and energy id address social and cultural 
activities. Th^re is one exceptioii in Anchorage. The Cook Inlet 
Native .Association operates an urban Native center which 
features an arts and crafts shop recreatipnal facilities, .and* 
several social services. The urban Native center, however, .has 
not been able to reach a siibatantial proportion^ of Natives 
because it is located irf an outlying ^ea and has been; plagued- 
with "continual funding problerns. " ' i 

Churches j^e. another potential source %i ethnic institu- 
tions, but although Natives belong to many chyrches, there are 
few predominantly Native churches in Anchorage. 'Hie chief 
' exception, the Russian Orthodox churcli, is located a consider- 
able distance from the center of town. The lob^by .of the Indian 
Health Service hospital serves as an informal social center for 
some Natives who often go Miere just to see who in the lobby 
they may know. The ethnic institution that appears to rejach the 
. largest number of Anchorage Natives is the Fourth Avenue strip 
of bars. Whether or not driven by the ui^ to dnnk, Natives are 

• * ^ > y ' 

s 

nni6, . 
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generally assured of fellowship ^nd mutual aid on Fourth 
'Avenue, and a significant subculture has grown up around it. 

Natives' isolation from one another aqd the dearth of 
developed ethnic institutions have at least three far-reaching 
effects on their urban adjustment. One effect is the' loss of 
social controls to which village Natives were accustomed. Even 
though the social control system is breaking dowri in. some 
, Native villages, in many other, the family, peer group, respected 
elders, and in some instances, formal authority still furnish 
guidelines, for. behavior and apply negative seuictions for devia- 
tions from these standards. These controls are largely lost in the 
mhan setting such as Anchorage where the immediate fani^ly is 
.usually the only source/ of control and where control by the. * 
^iiiimediate family may be irrelevant for youth growing up. For . . 
• .\ example, a Native father recently migrated to Anchorage 'may * 
I * jbe trying, to teach his son appropriate attitudes for survival as a ^ 
.y. * reipdeer .herder while 'the son is grappling with^ 'thireatened 
: 'school failure or exclusion by the dominant whiteipeer^group in 
• his school. ^ y V ' 

Isolation from Natives and Native institutions ^gi^ pro- 
. duc^s a 'io*ss'of role function' for some men and \^omen. The 
more IK^qulturated and better tr^ned men often^el more 
*successfuf as breadwinners in th6 city where job opportunities ^ 
are bettei; than in the Village. Bu€ others, especially low skilled 
workei:§> often feel they are failures as ^breadwinners even 
though they may be earning more cash than thfey. did in the 
village. This occurs Jor three reason^. First,, whereas pov.erty was 
' generally 'commonplace and accepted in the yillage^.it is stigma-, 
tized in ti\e urban setting," making many Natives |e*el degraded 
and. incompetent. Second, breadWinning in the viUage. was»not 
neqessarily the sole responsibility of the male fan^lhead; it 
m^luhaj^ been shared by the extended family, so that a man 
was' not Judged by what he alone provided^the family. Third, 
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breadwinnin^ in the villi^e was not solely dependerl|; on cash; 
many villages, still place considerable reliance on , subsistence 
productiorf/Therefore, even with less cash, the male may ^ave 
been bettj^" able to provide for his family in the village thto in 
the ciW; In addition to his role as family breadwinner, ^man 
could/win respect and honor in the village by exhibiting h^ skill 
as £|/nunter and by sharing the products of the hunt with^^fellow 
vi>iagers. This role is closed to Native men in the city^ 

Some urban Native women express a strong sense of loss 
about their- former roles as participants in viflage mutual aid 
praciices. As an Aleut woman said when complaining about her 
loneliness and depression in the city: 

If I were at home now, I could be taking care of my sister's 
children while she is sick, and helping to paint the church for 
Easter* 

, In- a study of Plains Indians in San Francisco, Hanson found 
^ that nearly - 50 percent of the women who had remained there 
for at least ! year wanted to return home. He attributes this 
dissatisfaction to their loss of roles in the extended family 
system.^ 




A third result of Natives'-* isolation from each other and 
the dearth of developed urbap Native institutions is the loss of 
social supports. Frequently, the. Anchor^e Native has no one to 
turn to when he is lonely or in ne^ of housing, food, money, 
or advice about how to manage the many baffling aspects of 
city living. One of the most perplexing problems heiaces is the 
need to learn new forms of interpersonal relationship. Village 
Natives werfe accustomed to dealing only with known pedple in 
known situations; in the impersonal environment of the city. 



^Marshall Roy Hansen, "Plains Indians and ifrbanization," (Ph.D. 
n, Stanford University, 1960), p. 58. 
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they must learn to cope with many strange persons in strange 
situations. They must learn to understand roles for which there* 
were no models in the village. The interpersonal cues and 
standards that-'^od them in good stead in the village, do not 
.work-in the €ity.i|, 

• \. \ 

The technics^ aspects of city living also pose pervasive;, 
problems, more so for Alaska Natives than for non-Native rural 
migrants to the *city^because most Natives come from remot.^ 
villages where thefrmay be no roads, Automobiles, telephoned, 
running water, electricity, plax^es of commercial entertainment, 
banks, and where the only shopping they did was by credit 
most of the year in the one little grocery store. A Native 
migrant, from such a village musj learn how to cross streets; 
respond, to traffic signals, use buses, taxis, telephones, and 
electric appliances; manage checking accounts; pay monthly 
bills; and select from many items in large urban stores. To fac 
such massive learning "tasks with minimal social support^pro 
duces severe stress in the Native migrant. * ' '1; 

, ' However pressing these problems. Natives find'-others 
morp distressing. Natives have higher rat^s of unemployment, 
underemployment, and pQverty than any other gr6up in 
Anchorage.^ The 1970 Census reported: " 



^See Daniel Lemer, The Passing of Traditional Society: M6dernizing 

the Middle East (New York: The Free Press, 1966), pp. 43|r5 for an 

insightful discussion of this condition in modernizing societies, .'j 

8 '* ' ' ' • [ 

Most investigators of urban Indians report similarly .lpw| economic 

positiohs. See, for example, Richard G. Woods and Arthur Harkins, A 

Review of Recent Research on Minneapolis Indians 196^8-1969 (Minn; 

eapolis: University of Minnesota, 19j69); Arthur M. Harkins a{id Richard 

G. Wobds, Indian Americans in St^4^aul: An Interit^Report,{M[me2ip6l'is: 

University of Minnesqta, 1^7l));^^nd William tt.^Hodge, The Albuquerque 

/^ayfl/os (Tuscoh;. University of- Arizg^ • 
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• The, unemployment rate for Anchorage Native men is 

• 1.6 times higher than that for white men and twice as 
' high as that for black men. 

• The proportion of ^^ative men who worked 26 weeks 
or less in 1969 was^tjyo and a half times higher than 
that for white men and three times higher than that 
for black men. 

• • The proportion of Natives with incomes below the 
poverty line is nearly three times higher than that for 

* whites and twice as high as that fo|^ blacks. > 

• The proportion of Native families receiving public 
. assistance is seven times higher than that for. whites 

and four times higher than that for blacks.^ 

The difference between the economic positions of Natives and 
other groups is prbb^bly even greater if we consider that the 
census undoubtedly missed a considerable number of Natives 
who live on 'the street or wander. 

White laymen atid^ social scientists often explain Indians' 
and Alaska Natives' low economic positions in. terms of their 
cultural dispositions. Clearly, behavior is very. much a product 
of culture, but this recognition does not indicate the speed with 
which people can alter cultural habits under changed circum- 
stances. In a restudy of the Rlanus of New Guinea after World 
War II, Mead found that these people had made a rapid adjust- 
ment to Western institutions, travelling thousands of years in a 
generation. Chance saw a siniij<n^yrapid adjustment in his study 



:^,U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Summary 
^ Manpower Indicators for Anchorage (San Francisco: Data Systems atid 
Reports; Region IX, 1972.), tables 6, 8, llf, and 12. 
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of Barter Island, Alaska Eskimos.' -Botli investigators attribute 
this rapid and successful, adjustment W Western institutions, in 
part, to the peoples' disposition to change;!^ » > 

Certainly, flrban JNative ' migrants' demonstrate a strong 
disposition to change^rXheir 'initial movj^s to the city reflect 
precisely a strong desire to enter the economic mainstream. 
That many remain marginal to it is due as much or more tg the 
social and economic^ realities of the city as*to cultural differ- 
ences. After 25f 3fe^f^bf stydyi|i|f^; p/iihitive peoples. Mead 
suggests that our fbci^on Nati\^^^|ijre and our effor^l to 
preserve it are ofteS; a thin disgui|e^f8f ::^r unwillingness tb let 
Natives into full participation in tfie ^dominant society.^ ^ i 



---- 1^^^ 



Mead's thesis was borne putln*my research. The social and 
economic, realities of life in' Anchorage appear to be equally or 
more impQrtant than Natives' cultural dispositions in explaming 
their low economic positiojri. The Anchoiage w^rk force is large- 
ly white doi\§ix; sinc^^ manufacturing accountk for only 2.5 
percent of ' employment^^^ th^' Economy cannot absorl| the 
large proportion; of low skilleii workers in the Native labor 
force. Where low skilled-jobs are available. Natives often lose 
out in the competition to whites who have higher edudation, 
skill, and experienc^e levels than tJatives. But since none of these 
qualifications is necessary to adequate performance of unskilled 
Work^ their Native status must play a part in their economically 
disadvi^taged' position. ' ^ 



.^-Margaret Mea^, New Lives for Old (New York: William Morrow and 
Co:K^f956); Normsin A. Chance, "Culture Change and Integration: An 
Eskimo? Examplef^'^A'tfierican Anthropologist^ vol. 62, no- 6 (December 
'I960),pp. 10284&;;- \ ^ ^ 

MeadMewJ4ves,^p/44Z, ' . ^ - <: 

^"^Alaska lDepartiJerif of Labor, Employment Security Division, S/a//s- 
tical Quarterly 19;ii {^n^B'axxi im2)l^^^^ " 
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" Employment discrimination against Natives is widespread. 
To cite a few examples: the Anchorage Borough employs only 
seven Natives out of a total workfoiye of 1^710,1 ^ less than half 
of 1 percent, while Natives comprise ovet 6 percent of the 
Anchorage population. Natives-, seldom appear in positions 
involving high visibility to the public. Of the four largest hotels 
in Anchorage, all operating restaurants, only one had any Native 
employees. Less than 1 percent of employees in the four largest 
department stores are Native, Iti places with liberal policies 
toward Native hire. Natives seldom hold high level positions, 
even those ' for which experience ^ther than professional 
training are requisite,(The Bureau of Indian Affairs is an excep- 
tion).! 4 • ' , 

There are other barriers to equal employment oppoftu- 
nitjes for Anchorage NatiVeS. For example, many application 
forms and tests are culturally biased, unions often require 
purchase of tools and a membership fee that may far exceed the 
, resources of many Natives, and sometimes prejudice of super-, 
visors and coworkers drives Natives frofti their jobs. 

Discrimination and prejudice, of course, extend beyond 
the area of employment. Many Natives report landlord 
discrimination in' refusing tp^ rent to them. Others describe 
incidents of discrimination 'in casual encounters. An Eskimo 
wpman recounted the, humiliating experience of walking down 
the street and having white men gra|i her b'uttocks and call her 
klbotch {squay/ woman) and salmon cruncher. An Indian man 
described his anger when he walked into a business office 
seeking information, to be^greeted gruffly with the question, 



^^Greater Anchorage Area Borough School District, Employment, 
Race, and Sex Statistics for 1973-1974 as of December i, 1973 (Anchor- 
age: 1973). , - ^ ' 

^"^These data were securejl by personal surveys and interviews. 
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"What do you* want, wai: whoop?'* Examples such as these are 

legion.' / ^ , . 

• . ' . / 

The severity of these problems and ttie adapitation tasks « 
urban Natives face lead, in many instances, to^effous social'^nd-^ 
emotional disorders. The Native suicide rate in Alaska is more 
than three times higheV- than the U.S, white^and the largest' 
recent increase in Alaska is in the urban areas.i^. While the 
majority of Anchorage Natives requiring psychiatric hospitaliza- 
tion are served by the U.S;' Public Health, Sgrvice, 17 percent of 
the patients at the State psychiatric facility are ^Anchorage 
Natives,!^ nearly three times fheir proportion of the Anchorage 

population In the state facility alone. / 

' ; . - ■ ' \. . . ^ 

: ' ^ '.^ . ^ 

Excessive drinking is "another serious problem among 

urban Natives. It should be noted that the white alcoholism rate 

in Alaska is higher than the Native,^'' yet, interest in. Native^ 

drinking is much higher than in white alcoholism, and the 

majority of residents in Anchorage,*alcohol treatment iacilities 

are Natives. The reason so much attention is directed toward 

Native drinking appears to 6e relat^ ;to f^atives' drinking 

patterns, which differ significantly from those of , most ^^rti|te3. 

Natives- usually drink precisely to get^drunk with ^ittle efforl^^to ^ 

conceal signs gf drunkenness. They generally engage in benders 

that may last for days, weeks, or even months, followed bv 



^ ^Robert F. Krausiv^ "Suicidal Behavior m ^laska Natives;" Alaska 
Medicine, January 1973^ pp. 6-10; Kraus, perso'nal communication, March 
1974."- ' ' -J ^ . - ' 

Virginia Bam§s, Alaska Psychiatric In^t(tuteV medical records^ secre- 
tary*, personal communication, August 1973. > ' ' i ^' : ' < - *V 

^^Alkska Department of Health and Social Services, Office of Alcohol- 
ism, Allocation of Alcoholics in Alaska by Geographic, Sex, and Racial 
/nd/ces (Juneau: 1973), p. 25. * / * ' 



periods of sobriety. Drinking usually occurs in groups that party 
together until their combined cash resources are exhaust^d.^^ 

This pattern of drinking ^teiL^disables people from 
normal functioning. Clearly,- extended Sender drinkers cannot 
hold their jobs. Normal (fontrbls fr^qupntly break down: men 
may abuse their families; WohWen may neglect their children. 
LWless behavior such as Wrangy, fighting, and at times more 
violent acts are a co'rollaifxLof this kind of drinking. In 1970 
Natives accounted for J7 .percent of kll arrests in Anchorage.^ ^ 
The rescinding of the drunk in public statute in Alaska in 1971 
has not resulted inl decreasing the Anchorage Naiive arrest 
rate.20 • ^ ' * , .v^ 
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^ The Anchorage social service system has^ sfjioijjn very 

limited adaptation to the problems confronting i&b^ Natives. 

Despite the accelerated urban migration of Natives in the 1960's 

and 19ip% Anchorage . agaicies have not joined in planning 

how to address the probl^^ associated with Natives' urban 

ransition. Nor have individMl agencies generally adapted their 

^•ograms to meet the needs of urbSi Native migrstnts- This is 

ndt really surprisingf^ is common knowledge that bureaucra- 

ciesNare rigid ag« resist cfiange unless jolted by forces external 

to themselves. 



^^For anWalysis of Native drinking patterns, see Gerald-D.^erreman,' 
"Drinkiilg Patterns of the Aleuts," Quarterly Journal of Studies fn Alcohol 
17 (September i;e56):503-14; and Dorothy M. Jones^A Study of Social 
and Economic Problems in Unalaska^ an Aleut Village (Ann'Arbdr: Univer 
sity Microfilms: 1970), pp. 176-78. r c...^ f-'^ 

^^Alaska Department of Health and Social Services, OTffC^^ Alcohol- 
ism, A Survey of Public Offenders II: A Coritparison of Ethnii^^Groups 
(Juneau: 1970), p. 26. / 

Alaska Department of Health and Social Services, Division of Correc- 
tions, Booking Profile Notes, November 1973-February 1974 (Juneaui 
1974), p. 2. 7 
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And indeed, external pressures have nftt been sufficient to 
render the Anchorage social service system jnore responsive to 
urban • Native^.,: One reason is the nonassertive personality 
disposition of many Natives. This is especially true of Aleuts 
and Eskimos' yvho place the highest priority on avoiding' ton- 
flicts and direct confrontations. Living with a northern fiskimo 
family for 18 months, Briggs identified avoidance of cofxflict 
and^" (control ^.of temper as cardinal virtues.21 Veniaminov, an 
early ethnographer of Aleuts, pointed but that the Aleut lan- 
guage did not contain a single derogatory term and Aleuts 
became profoundly disturbed when receiving an undeserved 
j reproach. ?2 With very little formal authority in their vil}ages, 
\ Eskimos and Aleuts Tiav^intemali^ed norms regardi ng confl ict 
avoidance \ and have evolved very effective techniques for 
.managing hostility arid conflict by informal and indirect means 
such as communication through a thir(i person and sensitivity to 
^such ^btle nonverbal cues as a gesture or tlfe flash of an eye. 
At^iabascans sliow'th6 same tendency to ^ivoid 'conflict, air 
though their Jhtemalization of conflict avoidance norms appears 
less stronglyt developed J)ecause they have generally relied on 
formal autli5ri^ to resolve disputes.23 Native clients of social 
agencies, theoi, are not prone to protest agency ufiresponsivene^s 
either by individual or coflective action. The'' ivelfare ri^t^ 
organizat^oivln Anchorage, for example,* has virtually no I^ative 
members. ^ : • - 

r ' 

Anotl]er reason external pressures have not yet been strong 
enough tc|? significantly increase . agencies' responsiveness to 



^^Jean U Briggs, Never in Anger: ^Portrait of an Eskimo Family 
. {Cambridge:|Haryard University Press, 1976^, pp. 328-29. 

^%illiam H. Dall, Alaska and Its Besoarces (Boston: Lee and Shep- 
hard, 1870), p. 392, citing Veniaminov. 

Arthur E.- Hippler, *Alaskan ethnographejc, personal communication. 
No v^ber 19731 
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Natives' needs is that the Natives' major organizational spokes- 
mafn, the regional organizations, have been preoccupied with 
legal and political struggles ^ver theil:- land rights. Native organi- 
zations are a relatively recent development in Alaska, prolifera- 
ting in the mid-1960's when threats were* posed to their land 
rights. Since the passage of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act in 1971, Native organizations/have been preQccupied with. 
defending theif benefits. They/ have been involved in legal 
actions, to clarify ambiguitie/ in* and violation^ of the act, 
organizing themselves and the villages they repr^OTt as corpora- 
tions, and addressing the sMrt^ge of trained Native personnel to 
run their organizations. As they ^have made progress in these 
efforts, they have, increasingly turned their attention to Natjve 
healtli and social servic/needs^oi^anizing several health associa- 
tions, operating several social service programs in Anchorage, 
and pressuring established a^erlcii^s for greater responsiveness to 
• Natives' needs. ^Ithough ihey have won several concessions 
from the agencies, the recency of their efforts and the multiple 
demands uplon/ their organizations have prevented them from 
exerting pre^ure strong enoug|i to significantly change the 
^Anchorage/soaal service, system^Thus, Anchorage Natives must 
deal with/a-felatively conventional; inflexible system that has 
shown oply minimal adaptatiohsfo tteir needs. 
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CHAPTER 3 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SOCIAL SERVICE 
. .SYSTEM AND IMPACT ON CLIENTS 

As nflentioned,' I shall focus on the characteristics of the 
social service systetn that seem to have the oncost destructive 
consequencjes foi; clients: fragmented services, underfunded 
seil^ices, ii^esponsible ^referral practices, ladk of knowledge, 
aboii^. Natives, lack ov expectatiohs for evaluating* agency 
effegtiveness, and^the ritualization of ii^teragency planning. 

Whites predominate \in the staffing of Anchorage social 
agencies. Of the 27 ageii^cies in* my sample, only ^hree are 
Native-run; one is black-rui(\; the rest a» run by whites. Only 
one white-run agency has\a Native adminipratoj, an older 
. person with many years experience with the a^ncy. Except for 
^those in Natoe-run social agencies, ^pTbut tw»/)f the social 
workers in thl sample are^on-Native. ^ 

Six agenbies in the sample provide services ^clusively for . 
Natives: the three Native-^un social agencies. Bureau of Indian^ 
Affairs, Indian Health Services, and the Dep^ptffient of Defense 
Project Hire. TB^s«e^t\serve all ethnic group??/^ ^. . \ / 




Fragmentation of Services 

Unlike other public services, which are generally oj^anized 
and regulated as public utili^&y .filial services afe^ o^anized as 
if they weore private competitive misinesses. As Rein pointed 
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out, social welfare is the last bastion of entrepreneurship in the 
U.S.— anyone or any group can organize a social agency.24 And, 
indeed, such k multiplicity of groups, organizations, and bur- 
eaus have initiated social service programs that the end result is 
a chaotic patdhwork of piecemeal, uncoordinated services. 

Social service study commissions as well as adjuinistrators 
and social workers decry fragmented services, asserting the 
^impossibility of helping clients when addressing* only 4 small 
^^ece of them. Yet fragmented services persist decade after 
decade with no sign of reforrfi in sight. 

/ . ' ' » . , ^' 

While fragmented organization of services reflects larger 
social processes than those within the realm of control by social 
service bureaucrats, its persistence can be attributed in part 1;o 
bureaucrats' career and organizational interests. Social agency 
administrators generally enter their field because of an interest 
in the public gpod. This interest leads them to oppose frag- 
mented organizafion of services', which tHey see as a major 
impediment to their helping goals. But their public service 
interests often Conflict with -their qareer and organisational 
interests. For instance, -tKey frequently advocate and join in 
planning to integrate and rationalize social services (and thereby 
overcome fragmentation), but when this planning threatens their 
own organizational domains, they generally oppose it (an issue 
that I shall elaborate later). Burea,ucrats' persistence in opposing 
, efforts to integrate apd rationalize- social services suggests that 
they place a higher priority on career than public servicego^ils. 
Fragmented services assure bureaucrats of "their organizational 
positions and of a larger market for administrator jobs. If 
multiple fragmented services were ^consolidated into a smaller 
ii;iuinber_x>f„administrafive structures, then the market for social 



^"^Martin Rein, Social Polic^: Issues of Choice and ChangeM^ York: 
Random House, 1970), p. 58. ' ^ . 
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work adnjinistrators would sharply^ decline. Thus, the career 
goals of social work administrators are no different from those 
'of 'managers in private business. Social woVk administrators 
o|ten ent^r theifc^field for idealistic reasoris and then become 
careeir-orifehted bureaucrats who subvert their own original 
impulses' in the interests of their- careers. In such ways, an 
irratitfnal^structure becomes perpetuated. 

: . . ' ' ' •« 

' Fi^i^entation of services has repercussions throughout 
the social service system, affecting other 9rganizational struc- 
4iures, social \(orkers' behavior, and clients' adaptations. 

* - - 

. Fragmentation and Funding^ > . * . 

One consequence of fragmented oi^anization of al^rvices is 
a reduction in the amount of money available for direolLSgyices 
ijo clientsV There is, in the first plaqe, only a finite amounk of 
inoney available for soci^ service programs, ajid that amquntV^s 
generally limited because a- considerable portion of taxpayers 
.resist -supporting programs that benefit persons they considef 
laz^y and worthless: the "I pulled myself up hy^ my own Brot- 
straps so why can't they?" attit&de. The limited amount of 
money i$ further comprom^ed by tjiejjeed to divide it among a 
multitude 'of fragmented social services, each with its own 
^administrative structure. If there were only several administra- 
tive structures providing comprehensive social services instead 
of multiple services, with mtiltiplS administrative structure?, 
then clearly a great deal more mon^y would be available for 
direct services to, glients. . 

.. .•Every Anchorage social agency administrator I inter- . 
viewed, save one, bitterly complained about underfijjancmg, 
naming it as a central frustration^ and asserting tlfi^j^ s6me 
cas^s it resulted in further shavin|:;jth^ fragment of service they; 
• provide,* For "example, the state mental hygiene clinic is sq 
underfunded it can afford, only two staff members and has had 
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to eur^ii its services from treatment largely to intake. The statieT 
housing ^authority claims that be.cauSe of underfunding"it has 
more people on its waiting list than oetupying its loV cost 
housing units.^ Thus, fragmented services are gerierally inade- 
quate services, lacking the resources to m^pet the heeds even of 
those eligible for a particular fragment/ 

.Fragrnentation and the Referjpl Bounce 

because serviced are fragmented and inadequate^rSbcial *. 
worlfers face the continual necessity of either denying services, * 
outripiT^or^ref erring clients to ' another, usiially equally: frag- 
mented ser^ce. Spcial workers generally choose to refer clients^ 
to other agencies even-* though they recognize. that this course^" 
frequently generates -a futile bouncing pj^lienfe Jrom one 
inadequate sendee to another. As one .social worker aptly 
described^he process: ^ , - ^ ^ . . ; 

I see my clients several ti^es, then refer them to Another 
agency . . .<the other agency sees them once or twice, then/ 
either refers them back to us or to a third agency. The thir4 T ^ 
agency usually follows the s^tne course, referring the client to 
- lis, Che second agency, or the fourth. We call it the re^<»rraJ 
bounce. ■ ^ 

Both social workers and administrators, justify this utp; . 
sponsible referral practice by conceiving of themselves as "agen- 
cies of last resort," which means that they themselveS do not ^ 
provide services unless all other community resources are' - 
exhausted. The rub is that what agencies consider a community 
resource may be so in namfe only or may be so limited that it 
must turn away the bulk olapplicants. An example is the ten- 
.dency of social agencies to refer clients who need counseling to 
the state mental hygieije cJioiQ^while the clinic^has no recourse 
but to boun(fe the client to yet another agency. The use of the 
;**g|ency of last rfesort" coftcept protects social workers and 

Jdmipistrators from leaving to face more directly the reality that 
h^referral bounce is of^en a disguised rejection. ^ * 
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- To further protect themselves from knowledge .about the - 
inadequacies of: their service, social workers frequently fail to 
follow through on referrals. They often explain this failure in 
terms of excessive administrative demands for paper work. A 
counselor in a manpower training program said: 



If a dieot needs just a ne^ 
three ot foUr pages of paperJ 



clients, let alone follow throi 



pair of shoes, I have to fUl out 
I have so many reports to make 



that there are days when I ( [bn't even have time to see any 
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Requirements Jor paper work reach extreme proportions in 
public we]^e agencies as the remarks of this/social worker 
indicate:/ 




7 -We haveHc^'^l out regular forms every^d^yTpTus a daily-^n* - " 
^ '% --.tact repiv^plus a. minute .by minute 'accounf^of one day's 
r . artivities evcaryf <5uarter. If the forms are not made out right I 
, ' " have to jedo'thera. It consumes so much of my time that I can 
' only skim the surface with clients, handling most things by 
phone Snd limiting myself to emergency siiuations. Time for 
■ , follow through on referrals seems never to be available. 

- " V . ; , 

^' -/- This excesave involvement in paper work serves- a ritual* 
istic fuhctiorn by keeping social workers too busy to closely 
scrutinize their roles with clients^^^But it also promotes the. refer- 

-ral bounce m another way. While social workers, ritualize and 
rati^onalize ^pme of the painful realities of agency inadequacies, 

r they do nbt rest easily with this resolution. They also have a 

- strong /Wish ;.to help clierits', ^d excessive demands of paper 
work cause them considerable fnistration. Many social workers 
avoid this 'fhistotipn/by "Jbaotl^girig" a few long-term cases 
^for which they bend regulations and ipvest themselves to the 
utmost. In this way, ^cial workers can feel that they at least 
help a feW clients. But since time for "bootlegged** cases must 
J)e stolen from other clients, this practice creates pressures for 
increased reliance on the referral bounce for the majority of 
clients. 
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- . Social workers* efforte to avoid harsh and thoughtless 
referrals, however dedicated, are at best palliative t?ecause the 
system of referral bounce is a^ product of fragmented and 
inadequate services. 

Consequences of Fragmented Services for Clients 

* A. majority of clients in my sample complained bitterly 
about the deprivation associated with fragmented services, but 
aibout a third of the clients did not feel frustrated or imder- 
mined by it; in fact they did not perceive the system as frag- 
^ mented. Many in this group considered*^services beneficial. 
These positive experiences occmred junder, certain * condi- 
^ _ ^tions: the cUentrhad a^ortrterni^need-for asingle servi^^^ 

agency servioe coincided with the need, and the agency social 
worlcer chose to make the service available* In some instances, 
two other conditions obtained: clients had alternative resources 
^ to supplement those of the agency and they had attributes that 
attracted special interest by the social worker. Sophie's experi- 
ences with the Bureau of Indian Affairs illustrate the operation 
of these conditions: (All names are fictitious.) 

Sophie was an unmairied pregnant Eskimo woman in her eariy 
twenties with a successful work history* She applied to the 
Bureau for. short-term financial assistance when her pregnancy 
became too advanced tawork. Sophie had deariy decided to 
\ • keep the baby so she had no need^ of couiiseling services. 
Nonetheless, the social worker apparently took a special 
y ^uite^est in .Sqphie; giving considerable time and aSShtion to 

^ ^ her problems and arranging to see her by appointment rather 

than th^ usual practice of having clients appear at the office to 
sit in the waiting ^oom until caUed, The social worker gave 
Sophie an ^option between two plans— to live in a home for 
unwed mothers or to maintain her own apartment with a 
' Bureau stipend of $202 a month. Sophie chose^ the latter. 
When an agency error caused a long delay in Sophie's check, 
she was not distressed; she could and did turn to relatives for 
Help.'Sophie considered the Bur^u service vary helpfuL 
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' For . most of the other clients in the sample, fragmented 
services had more harmful effects. Many, of^heJiS Native mi- 
grants had no place to turn for help but the social agency. When 
that one^urce of help bounced them from agency to agency, 
frequently, in an irresponsible fashion, or offered grossly inade- 
quate heip, the experience was profoundly dehumanizing, 
making the clients feel worthless ;and insignificant. 

Some Native clients respond / to this deprivation and 
humilatiori with extreme acts. Arina. Marie's story is an 
example^ ^ * - . • • 

' Aftcr-^an during axound the country ior three years with her - 
fiusbandi-Ahna 2tlarie-, a. 22-year^lw Alaska Native woman, 

• became' convinced that be would ijff>,er settle down and pro- 
vide a stable home for their two cflildren, ages two and one. 
She left him, returning to Aksk^nd' settling in Anchorage.* 
With a high sch^l education Jpd secretarial training, she 
rather quickly found a job as a file deric. She rented tbe cheap- 
est apaittnent she could find in Anchorage for $178 a nionth 

. (the cost of living in Anchorage is the highest in the nation, 
5ave for several other places in Alaska.) 

After having moved around from' place tctplac* l^er entire life, 
Asvaa. hlme dedicated herself to giving her childrcn a perman- 
ent and stable home. She felt she was accomplishing this goal 
■)Thcn hfir baby sitter quit and she was unable to find a replace- 
ment. - . 

She resigned he^ job and sought help^ at the social service 
' brancH ot the Bureau of Indian Affairs. When tbe sogal , 
\ worker learned thai Anna Marie's husband was white, she re^ 
fused, assistance, explaining that their regulations prohibit 
granting aid to Native women married to white men (BIA 
regulations io not prohibit aid to Native men married to white 
women): The social worker tien referred^ Anna Marie to the 
BureaaV^ucadou branch, which has no prohibition against 
beneH^tb "Native women married t<j white^inen. The director 
of tRe education branch said he could help Amia Marie if she 
entered a trainuig program. **Bui.I don*t want training,'* she 

• objected. " I want njoney to tide me^oyer until I can find a 
. baby sitter and a job .J w^mt to support my children:" The 



director of the education branch referred Anna Marie back to 
the social worker in the social service branch, and the latter 
referred Anna Marie to state welfare. 



To apply for welfare assistance, Anna Marie had to walk with 
the two small children roughly three miles to the welfare 
eligibility office. Sitting on a dilapidated folding chair in a 
darkish, dingy office, she waited several hours to.be called, 
only to be pven a application form and. told to^retum with it 
thfe following day. WhOe walking the. three miles with^the 
children the following day, she wondered what she wonld'have 
done if this emergency had occurred in the bitter cold of the 
Alaskan winter. This day, after another several hours wait, she 
was toW that she had forgotten one of the receipts needed to 
prove her need and' would have to return again. The following 
day her application was processed After Anna Marie answered 
multiple questions about the most intimate details of her life, 
^ many of which embarrassed and shamed her, the welfare office 
gave her the maximum Aid to Families with Dependent Chfld- 
ren grant for a mother of two preschool children, $175 a 
month (in July 1974, this maximum grant for a mother of two 
children was increased to $300 a month). Anna Marie gasped, 
**but my rent alone exceeds that amount"*The vrelfare eligi- 
bility worker was sopy^rt^Jiere was nothing he could do but 
refer her to the f^BOsSm^Qifl state tow^t housing offices. 

The housing counsetor at Alaska State Housing Authority 
informed Anna Marie that there wasan indefinite wait follow 
cost housing and that the waiting list was growing daily. Later/ 
' the' agency administrator toid me that recent budget cuts were 
toacdpg them to rent their low cost units to people at the top 
of the low income bracket who could pay a larger share of the 
rent than welfare recipients. So even without the long waiting 
list, Anna Marie's chances for low cost housing were slim, j 

Anna ^Iarie turned over her first welfare chedc ih (oto to her 
landlord, then applied for food stamps. After lengthy and 
complicate^ calculations, the worker diarged her $10 for food 
"stamps. "But I don't have $10. My^ welfare check is less than 
my monthly rent,'* Anna Marie protested. The worker said be 
was sorry, but those were the regulitk)ns. 

Despairing of any source of help, Anna Marie bought a bottle 
of aspirin, hoping they would help her escape into a few hours 



r :4 ^'^^P '^^^ afternoon. She left the bottle of a^irin on her 
tl^ "dresser where her 2-3rear-old child found them and took an 
' ' _pverdose.^*The child recovered after emergency treatment at 
, " the Indian Health Service hospital. 

Anna Marie wasjdesp^ent. She felt like an abysmal failure, 
incapable ^i^iTianaging^i?rT^^^ her chilciren. She 

slashed'her wristsrn* - \ i 

I met Lm2i Mafie shortly after this in the psychiatric ward 
of the Indmn Health Service hospital, the fifth social agency she 
hkd dealt /with in less than a 2-month period. Each of these 
agenci^fiad referred her, denied her service outright, or ad- 
dressed just a fragment of her need.,Nbne of the agencies had 
followed through on their referrals. ^ 

I do not mean to attribute Anna Maria's suicide attempt 
wholly to the social service system because her background 
experiences also may have played a part: But I do mean to 
suggest that agencies made a substantial contributiort to the 
events that led to "Anna Marie's buicide attempt/ Her response is 
hot uncommon in my sample; 12 percent of the clients (six of 
fifty) admitted suicide attempts, and. these appeared 'to He 
related, in part, to their agency experiences. This proportion is 
pr6l)ably even larger considering that many respondents may 
have been reluctant to confess suicide attempts. Those who 
volunteered such information usually did so in the second or 
third interview, and all expressed shame about it. 

Other clients respond to fragmented and inadequate ser- 
vices by separating themselves from the agencies:*- This was' 
especially evident among some Natives in alcoholic rehabilita- 
tion programs, which they do not tend to perceive as social 
agencies. In explaining why sh^ avoids social agencies, an Indian 
woman in an alcohol rehabilitation program said: 

^ They push you here and they push you there, and they don't 
help and they don't care. Social workers keep ttkeir jobs 
whether they help you or not. - . 
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An Eskimo man inj the same facility said:' 

r would rather be a Fourth Avenue bum tha^i ever again go to 
a social worker. ^ » 

Clients who submit to the fragmented and inadequate 
social services often must find ways to manipulate the system in 
order to survive. For example, one client deliberately showed 
up at the Bureau of Indian Affairs office after 4:30 p.m. when 
she knew the social workers had left and fold such a poignant 
"sob** story to the secretaries still on diitylthat they dareonot"^ 
refuse her emergency assistance. She said: j 

If the social woi^kers had beer^ there, they jprobably would have 
put me through an inquisition and then refused help. , 

An official in public welfare, keenly aware th^t the way 
' " the system is organized operated forces clients' to' manipu- 
late it, vehemently declared': 

Our services are so inadequatefi*lhat they drive womej 
prostitution, topless dancing, lying, cheating, any me] 
survive. # i 

i 

Anna Marie's, case- and these incidents illustrate s<i 
the ways that fragmented and inadeqiKite services and sl^cff's 
efforts to adapt to and rationalize th^m result in promoting 
client suicide attempts, lying, cheating, prostitution, and Mn 
^ driving people without alternatives opt of the ^y^tem where 
they may have no place to turn but the Fourth Avenue drinking 
subculture. In these ways, the social service system, unfittingly 
^ or not, contribtrtes to psychologicsilly and socially deviant 
adaptations by clients. ^ ^ 

The Mystique of Expertise 

It is widely known that social agencies lack a knowledge 
p base for rehabiliting the poor; that knowledge b&se is even more 
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deficient for urban Natives. Social work and psychiatric training 
provide little relevant background^ and virtually, no'^Native- 
serving social agency in Anchorage furnishes staff training in 
cross-cultural understanding on a consistent basis.25 in part, 
\ this reflects the lack of content for such« training: social ahcl 
f psychological theories about American ^^ndians are not well • 
' ^ enough developed to provicfe a foundation for expertise in the 
k treatment and rehabilitation of Natives. 

Considering that most spcial workers 6nter their field 
because of an interest in helping people, I wtfndered why, in the 
absence of a firm body of knowledge, they did i?ot turn to their 
clierits for an understanding of Native people. All the social 
workers I intendewed have considerable contact with Native 
I^J : client?. Yet, I found this practice to be nearly , nonexistent; 
c social workers'simply do not view clients as a relialile source for • 
information about Native culture. The reason for this, Lbelieve,» 
is that reliance on clients for information about ^themselves . 
f would expQse thje social workers' lack .of expertise. This does 
\. not mean that social workers are dissembling when they assert ; 
an interest in helping clients, but that other values also influ- 
^ ' ence their actions, Friedson addresses this *issue in an. insightfSt? 
V \ ^ analysis of professional v^ues: l\ 

. C' ■' ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ■ 

~ The occupation being the source of locus of this commitment, ' 

C ' - the individual is naturally conceme|a with the prestige of the 
' / r occifpation and its position in the class structure and' in the 

( market place. Thus empirical studies of undergraduate aspir- ' 

ants to the major pSrafessions find them to be, not only inter-, 
ested in helping people,.. but also interested in the h^h"^ 
inconie and prestige they expect from* their, pfofessional 
careers. Such findings seem to^Iie dedication and are^treat^d 

^^There are some exceptions to this. Alaska Psychiatric InJIfitute has 
-involved its staff inlJoIJecting and discussing data collected by stiiff from 
^ , field trips *to Native villages. Other agencies may givf,a;i occasional seminar 
OP workshop on cross-cultui^l relationships. ^ ' * 
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by many analysts of professions with either silence or em- i 
, harassment. 2^ 

* . I found that it was not only a question of the operation of 
both sets of values but of the priority social workers assign 
them. While the majority of social workers ir my sample cqm- 
plained bitWly about the many constraints frustrating their 
helping goals, when I asked why they remained on their jobs, 
they generally always referred to satisfactions gained from re- 
latively bigh salaries and occupational position. Clearly, those 
who remain in the system give higher priority to career interests 
than to helping clients when these two goail^ conflict. Since 
advancing their- careers requires promoting^the prestige and 
reputation of their professions, social workers tend to perpetu- 
ate the mystique of^ expertise rather than to help clients when 
such help threatens to .expose. the mystique. 

/ '\ ' ' 

Since social workers' occupational position and status, 
indeed, the very marketability of their skills, rests on claims to 
professional expertise, they face a dilemma. How, in the ab- 
sence of technical expertise, do they prove, their claim to it. 
They must assert their expertise not only to maintain, their 
occupational position and status but also to achieve an inner 
sense of coherence and integration, which reqliires resolving this 
dilemma. . * 

One' of the chief .mieans social .workers use to resolve this 
' dilemma is to substitute4deblogy for technical expertise; they 
tend to interpret Natives' problems and behavior from their 
own white middle plass cultural perspective. This cultural bias in 
social work'fias been widely recognized. For example, Brager 
and Barr wrote: 



^^Eliot Friedson, fhrofessional Dominance: The Social' Structure of 
Medical Care (New York: Atherton Press, 1970), p- 153. ^ 
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The technology of social/work like that of other educative 
professions b culturallj^yound and inflexible. The profession, 
> ' inevitably owned an^perated by middle class persons, has 

failed to'take into account not only the differing needs but the 
differing style of^w income persons. 

Social workers showed no reluctance to discuss their 
interpretations of Native culture and behavior, but most talked 
about it in pejorative terms as deviations from their own cul- 
ture, the superiority of which few questioned* Even some of the, 
counter-culture staff members did not question- the niyjperiority 
of dominant society values regarding work, time, ancrmoney* 
Only one social worker, a black, emphasized the strengths of 
Native ctilture; he placed special emphasis on Natives' high 
valuation of family closeness, cooperatipn, sharing, and mutual 
aid. Most of the rest saw Natives only through theiPSwnail* 
tural lenses as the following quotes illustrate: 

Natives have no long range goals. They don't understand any- 
thing about planning for the future. 

Natives don't understand the world of work. They don't 
understand oyr orientation to time, they have no clock 
orienta^on; tliey don't even have much experience, most have 
never dohe anything but fish. . * - f 

Natives have been improperly ^cialized; they haven't 'even 
. been socialized to drink properlyl 

Natives have no psychological awarer^ess; they don't know 
how to verbalize or express their emotions. 

• f ' ' ' 

The use of thfese culturally biased generalizations serve not 
only ta convince social workers that they are knowledgeable 

-^'George A. Brager and Shennan Barr, "Perceptions and Reality: The 
'.Poor Man'sclView of Social: Services," in Community Action Against 
Pbverty: Readings from Mobilization Experiences, ed. 6eorge A. Brager 
and Francis Purcell (New Haven: College and University Press, 1967), p. 
30* 
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about Natives and Native culture, but also that Natives are not a 
reliable source of information about themselves. Part and parcel 
of the social worker*s cultur^ bias is the belief that Natives are 
social and psychofogical cripples. This belief effectively dis- ^ 
credits Natives as sources for inf brmation about their culture. In 
the few instances I knew^oj^ in^which Natives volunteered feed-, 
back about their: sociaTr^ge^cy expSiences, social- workers 
ignored it. For fxarnpl^jgSitip^eone, an Aleut resident of an 
alcoholic rehabili^tation ^ceriCex/and a very articulate, assertive 
person, told staff memtw^rs afiout practices he found culturally 
alienative such as the expedtation to directly expose actions and 
feelings about which he, wi^^ashamed. I later asked one of the 
counselors in the faciUiy.j^bout his and other cpunselors re- 
sponses to Simeon|^*s.„do^fli^ce. He answered: " [ 

It doesn't matter what they^Native clients] say, because bur ^ 
central task is to teach them l^ow to verbalize and express ' 
emotions; nothing can deter us from that. 

V 

The point here Ts not whettii^r.Simeone's ideas about effectiye 
treatment were pght or wrong, but.that the staff ignored them. 

) * 

Social worker^Vuse other devices to^ insulate themselves^ 
against client feedback. They require clients to meet them oh 
their turf where agency and social workers' rules, definitions, 
and interpretations of problems prevail. Under these circum- 
stances, thefe^is little oppdrtunity for social workers to leam^ 
about Natives*"liistory, attitudes, urban adjustment problems* 
how they beliaye ih a nat^id setting such as their homes (most 
home visits are *for the piqrpos^ of investigation), and how 
Natives- feel , about agencies* services and, social workers* be- 
havior. This type of social worker control over interaction with 
clients has become so habitual that it operates nearly auto- 
matically and iSociafworkers have 6ome to think of it as natural 
rather than as a^system for msulation. The pervasiveness of this 
-^insulation- wa3 reve^Ued to a social worker aftA she was jolted 
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out of this pattern interaction. When accompanying a Native 
client to a meeting, she was surprised to discover the many 
subtle, demekning ways Natives are socially excluded in an 
interracial sc^d situation. For the pasi 10 years that she had 
workejd with rlltive clients, she had been largely unaware, q^this 
painful reality in the everyday lives of Native^. - ^ 

In addition to insulating themselves from clienrsources of 
information, social workers also tend |to affirm their expert 
status by socializing clients to a role of hurhible supplicant. 
-Social workers' achieW~this by treating clipnts in degradii^ 
ways. la his /study of' total institutions, Goffman present 
compelling evidence to show that patients in mental hospitais 
are exposed to a pervasive process of mortification which 
involves stripping them of ^heir rifehts, possessions, affirmations, 
satisfactions, and defens.es.2S WhHe tess extreme in most of the 
agencies I studied, I ooperved a similar process of^morti^cation. 
Social workers delve into the most intimate details of .dients' 
lives; for exgutople, t^ey may question clients about their sex 
lives and last menstrual period. They tend to impugn clients' 
veracity by detective-like probing, an approach encouraged by 
administrators who are concerned about tlie cautioais distribu- 
tiojjl of resources. To weed out ineligibles, social workers ques- 
tion and. demand proof of* clients* allegations,* and in some 
instances, spy on clients by seeking information about t^iem 
froxA neighbors and other agencies. Clients are humiliated by. 
these practices as the followii^ quotes show: 

I 

They asked me tfver and over again and time after time why I 
left my husband and I told them because he was living with 
another woman. They didn't believe me. That Was the hardest 
part for me. It blew my mind. I couldn't believe what was 
happening. They tore up my s/pplication right in front of piy 

4 • / ' ..^ • : 



^^Erving Goffmim, Asylums: Essays on the Social Situations of^Mehtal 
Patients and Other Inmates (Garden C\t^ New York: Anchor Books, 
1961), p. 35. * . ^ 
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eyes and^threw it in tfie trash. Tliey didn't believeii word I 
said ... . (These experiences) made me suspicious about people. 
I decided I had to tpst everydne because you have to be leery 
about who to trust. * 

They make you feel like a b€ggfaf?;^eep asking questions like 
why aren't you working, why aren't yoi^ this, why aren't you 
that. Don't th^y know if we didn't need help wrwouldn't be 
there. We Eskimos aren't beggars. Oh^maybe when we'rp drunk 
we beg, but only from each other. Why do they want to make . 
us feel so low down. - 

■» • - 1 

SociiiL workers think all Eskimos are dumb or drunks. They 
treat you that way even before they , know you, always telling 
you what to do as if we can't figififejit out for ourselves. And if * * 
* you don't do what they tell you^then they threaten you, told 
nie if I didn't go for treatment'ihey would send me to jail, so I 
; went to treatment where they told me if I didn'.t cooperate 
«rtlore they would send me to jail. ' v 

If clients want agency services, they .learn to, submit to these 
mortification processes and act the role of humble supplicant. 
Most social workers* image oi the ideal client is one who does 
.not complain and who shows appreciation. Such clients pose no 
threat to the worker's self-image as expert. 

/ ^ Mn. - ^ ^ 

Mystiquel>f Expertise and t>ie Evaluation Hiatus 

\ - ' ^ 

• .Clearly, since social workers lack Expertise, they and their 
agencies cannot risk systematic evaluation of their efforts. Local 
agencies and their parent organizat.idr^ depend £is much as social 
workers on the claim to professional expertise; their legitima- 
tion and financial support hinge on it. Any systematic fnvestiga- 
tion of the effects of social services on clients threatens to 
expose the mystique of expertise. Consequently, an absence of 
expectations and requirements for systematic evaluation of 
^social work success with clients pervades the social service 
system at all ievels. (ManpowV and training agencies are excep- 
tions,' although their evaluations are limited tovrecords of 



numbers of ehrollees, placemen»te, v^ompletions, and dropouts, 
and include virtually no follow-up.) , 

This is not t\) suggest that agencies evaluate no aspects of 
their work, bqt rather than evaluating the effects of tfieir ser- 
vices on clients, agei^cies e\{aluate suth things as budget manage- 
ment, number qf recipients, and: use of staff time. These criteria 
serve as symbols of sucdess which cover up the reality of wide* 
spread failure. In someVinstance'^S, the activities* which ^are eyjalu- 
ated as criteria of success are thoiJe, which pose direct obstacles 
to helping clients. In analyzing statistical record keeping^^^in a 
state employment agency^ Blau points out the powerful in-^ 
iluonce these evaluation criteria have on workers behavior and 
some' of the dysfunctions of ihes^ criteria.29 ^ 



. One such instance of dysfunction is apparent in current 
evaluation practices in public Welfare where error rates are a 
central criterion for evaluating workers' performance, fhe 
emphasis on error rate stems frdm federal government surveil- 
lance of state^ welfare agencies\ (quality* contrjol) involving 
periodic mvestigations of errors m eligibility determinations. 
The discovery of errors in case openings that exceed the allow- 
able 3.5' percent ratefcan result in the loss to the state of about 
$40,000 in federal matching" fuqds fdr each error.^^ This evai'u- 
ation criterion applies not only to. eligibility workers who make 
the declsipn on applications, but Jlso \o social service worTcera 



who must report^ any change in client 



eligibility worker; While constrained h\ 



circun^istaQces to the; 
law from conducting 



29 ^ \ 
^Peter ^. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureauchacy: /{ Study of Inter- 

per/onal Relations in Two Government /4^cnc/cs,\ Revised Edition, (Chi- 

o: Universityof Chicago Press, 1963)^^pp. 36-55.\ .. / 

^'''Fred Smith, Alaska Department of Health .Wnd Social Services, 
Divisit)n of Family and Children ServideSTP^rsonal ipminunication, July 
1973. \ ^ 
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direct invest/gations of recpients, such as seeking information 
about a client from a bank or neighbor, an implicit injunction 
to ;'cateh chiselers" .operates among bgth social worker§ and 
eligibility Workers. This ei^pha&is on\rror rate generates social 
worker, attitudes of suspicion toward recipients and leads tHem 
to act aggressively in their attempts to .trap clients. By applying 
this evaluation criterion *to social workers' performance^ agen- 
cies create pr;essures for social workers to behave in alienative 
w^ys that clearly unde^nine their helping goals. . » ' 

Whether or not agencies provide financial assistance, staff 
members are generally evaluated on use of their time."In*stiate^ / 
agencies, staff members must keep records of numbers of phone 
calls, memos, letters, conferences, and client contacts. They are 
also evaluated in terms of grooming, staff relatiol^; and quality ' 
-of work. The "quality of work'^ .criterion usually%un'ctions 
rituaiistically. Supervisors were generally unable to articulate 
the criteria they apply to evaluate quality of w^rk, and they 
became Xincomfojtable and at\times angry wheri^reS^ed on this 
Npoint. A tygical reply \<^aig*:'/^ , * 

/ ■ y . 

Well, it depends ^n^^the worker, on his strengths and weak- 
^ .nesses. You have icy get a feel of the person^J can't tell you 
what criteria I use. . . ■ 

I encountered not a single instiance in which supervisors 
system^^rf;^all^ evaluated quality of work in terms of workers' 
success wi^?r clients. T!bus, while busily engaged in the act of 
evaluating, agencies |void the central test' of their ^vorth^^ 
, success with clients. , 

I do not mean to minimize the obstacles to evaluating i 
sopial service effectiveness. Agency objectives are often intan- 
gible or stated in such gl6bal termS that they belie measure- 
ment. It is difficult to select indicators of success. Is an'^oho- 
lic who, increases his sobriety cyc4e from 3 days to^^ weeks a 
success? Is the piacernent of a child abused by his^parents inBn 
inadequate ?oster hoine a favorable oxitcome? Is the placement 
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of a seasonally; employ^ Native on^a demeaning year-round job 
a successful outcome? But- the -existence of technical obstacles 
only explains . \yhy evaluations of social service success are dif- 
ficult, not why agencies do not try to overcome these obstacles 
and devise as adequate systems of evaluation as possibly. 

The most compelling explanation for agenciesVresistanc^^^ 
to evaluating the success of their efforts is fear of exposing 
multiple failures. Although few administrators or social workers 
-acknowledge this fear, I found abundant evidence of it oh a 
covert level. When I asked administrajors and staff about their 
evaluation systems, I ericbui ^ered Considerable. defensiveness; I 
found this question to be more sensitive than any others. 
Several informants abruptly changed the subject when I asked 
about their evaluation systems. One responded ^y jumping from 
his chair and* making tea, then inviting another 5taff member to 
join us, and the issue was lost. Several others replied, "I don't 
believe in- usinf^ figures or statistics where hmman beings are 
concerned," and they said this in an accusatory tone of voice, as 
if I were suspect for asking the question.' Still others charged me 
outright with having asked, a loaded question. There was other 
evidence: staff members gave more contradictory inforn\ation 
on this issu& tljan on any other; the assertions of some adminis- 
trators and staff members about evaluations and agency effec- 
tiveness were vigorously^ contradicted by others as, well as by 
clients. 

In short, the evaluation hiatus in social services, that is, the 
avoidance of assessing success witli, clients^ 'jttotects social 
workers and administrators from equating directly with their 
deficient technical knowledge. It also protects them' from 
exposures that couM jeopardize their professional standing and 
organization funds. In these ways }he evaluation hiatus masks 
agency pathologies. 

Consequence^ of the Mystique of Expertise for Clients 

The mystiqu^ of expertise finds expression in the substi- 
tuting of culturally biased conceptions for genuine understand- 
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isig, discrediting of Natives as sources of infbrraation or feed- 
back^ socializing Natives to a stigmatized status, and avoiding 
evaluations that could serve as a basis for correcting these 
agency pathologies". 

These practices often have devastating effects on clients* 
About one-third of the clients in the sample exhibited social 
and psychological pathologies that could be attributed in part 
to their mortifying experiences with agencies. 

Cultural biases often give rise to agency policies and prac- 
tices that consistently undermine Natives* sense of worth and 
integrity, -Consider tfie Alaska State Housing Authority regula- 
tion prohibiting vi^ts to tenants that extend beyond 2 weeks, 

John, an older Eskimo resdent of a low housing unit in 
Anchorage, was baffled at trying to figure out bow to handle 
an anticipated visit by his mothar« How could be tell her to 
leave after 2 we^ wben traditional village hospitality entails 
open-ended welcome. This same regulation forced* him to 
refuse a request for a home from his datigbter's high sdx>ol 
friend from the same village. This gbrl had become iery de- 
pressed in her white boarding bom'e, John was'eager to give her 
a home but bousing regulations forbid it Shortly : 
learned this, she dropped out of school and 
village. 




This regulation rans counter to tne very basis of EJgkimo 
norms regarding hospitality and to the system of mutual obliga- 
tions. Rather than building on such strengths in Eskimo culture, 
public housing- policies disregard, and even degrade them, de- 
.priving an Eskimo like John of even the oppottimity to actively 
transmit these positively valued traditions to his diildren, and 
Df course, depriving John of a basis on which his self-esteem and 
sense of pride depends. 

\Vhite-run alcoholic rehabilitation facilities in Anchorajge 
provide other illustrations of culturally biased practices. Many ' 
workers" in these a^^rfeS^shoWittle aw^ness Of cultural dif- 
I ffr^nce in the mgtoing attr^tedf to drinking. In many Native 
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villages, drinking has become a dominant symbol of group 
solidarity. This is quite apparent in the Aleutians, the culture 
area with whidi I am most familiar. After the Rqssians intro- 
duced alcohol in the mid-eighteenth century and in the same 
period prohibited ceremonials, Aleuts appear to Have substi- 
tuted the drinking%ender for aboriginal ceremom^. Aleuts 
drank to celebrate the end of fishing or hunting season, a holi- 
day, a name day. Or simply when a batch of home brew ma- 
tured. In the past drinking was seldom accompanied by violence 
or other co*mmun^ disruptions; nondrinldng adults watched' 
• over the chikireii<)f drinkers. *But when traditional-social struc- 
^tures aiHiTiistitutions disint^rated as a consequence of white 
contact, drinking becaine prc^ressiviely less ix>ntrolled. Today 
Aleuts, as ^ well as olfaer Natives, express ambhralent attitudes 
toward drinking. On \the one hand, it constitutes a primary ' , 
sjnnbol of groiQ> solidarity; on the other, it threatens to incapa-*^ 
dtate individuals &om performing social role§. The po;nt here is 
not whether the drinking represents a clear-cut positive cultural 
value to Natives, but that social workers generally fail to under- 
stand the meaning of drinking tb Natives. 

r' ^ 

One difference in definition is that Natives usu^ly do not 
see drinking as comprising. their total identity, whereas white - , 
professionals t&ad to define and .treat them as if it wdre. When 
Natives are not drinking, they ^rk or engagS in Qther activities, 
, and they view each other in terms of these activities. In one 
^ village I studied where drihking was widespread, villagers iden- 
tified only one of their nulnber as alcholic. However, when 
> . ^ Natives are found drunlc on Fourth Avenue, the Native drinking 
.center in Anchorage, police frequently refer them to alcoholic 
rehabilitation centers' where they are defined as alcoholics and 
treated as if that were their totality. 

l^nce in.the treatjijent facility, in addition to being labelled 
alcohi^c/ Natives,*4iiaysi)also be Izkx^VLe^ e&teohalfy defgctive^ 
• because .^organize arid manage their enabtions differently 

jErortt white professionals. Natives tend to platcea high value On 
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avoiding overt expressions of negative affect, usually managing' 
such emotions in indirect and covert ways. Aleut cultural 
norms, for example, strongly disapprove'of complaining, worry- 
ing, or dwelling? on troubles, **Get up and do something" is the 
. common Aleut injunction to a complainer or worrier. Getting 
drunk may be considered a more honorable way to handle 
troubles than fretting or complaining. But most treatment facili- 
ties, following the principles of insight therapy, expect direct 
expression and exploration of emotions, especially anger, an 
orientation that is culturally alien to many Natives. Thos.e who 
fail this emectation are negatively sanctioned, usuaHy in subtle 
ways, and seated as if they are emotionally defective. Simeone, 
who I mentioned earlier in relation to giving the agency 

feedback about culturally alienative practices, said: ' 

♦ 

, The women iiave it easier than we do. AH they harve to do is 
sfied a* few-tears to get the counselors off their back^. But we 
have to lose our tempers or stand up publicly in front of 
$trangeK>at AA meetings and demean ourselves by chest beat- 
ing. That runs against our cultural grain* We have only a shred 
of ^de left and/that wipes it out CJ 

To be labelled alcoholic aiS emotionally defectivl^for behavior 
that is acceptable in one's own culture is a, mortifying experi- 
ence; it is also dysfunctional for adjustment to one's own 
cultural group* * , * • • 

I do not mean to deny the importance of drinking prob- 
lems among Natilre^ ot to criticize agencies for addressing tl\ese 
problems. Nor do I mean to imply that the cultural^issue is tnfe 
only relevant one in the treatment of Native drinking problems. 
Some of the dysfunctional features of alcoholism are universal. 
But I do mean t<\5ug2^ tj^at treatment that fails to take "into * , 
accg^nt Nativesi^mJtural patterns and attitudes toward drinkingT^, 
is. doomed from the outset* Furthermore, it creates additionalVt . 
problems for Native drinkers by stigmatizing them and defining 
them in cultur ally ali en ways. - * ■ 
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Examples of culturally biased definitiOTs and practices: 
- 'appear to be flagrant in child welfare services. Some of the most 
disturbed clients in my sample began their careers as agency 
^- clients many years ago when they became victims of the un- 
/mformed, culturally biased social work practice of removing 
/S^tive ehildreji from their homes and villages. Indeed, the 
:.\ abaction of Indian children by social agencies has reached 
"^^^.sc^dalQus proportions nationwide.^ In a .recent survey the 
Association on American Ihdian Affairs reported that instates 
with large Indian .populations, 25 to 55 percent of all Indian 
J children are r:^moved froni, their families and placed in foster 
,Vhomes, adoptive homes, or institutions.^! I ericbuntered this 
.^practice inaivAleut village I studied, where public welfare social 
, : workers, Confusing" poverty and cultural difference with sqcial 
.^deprivation^jand psychological abuse, removed 19 Native child- 
i)^n\in a i5-m^pnth period.32. This represented nelarly one-third 
'"'of ^^eC^hinor cliildren in the Native community. In addition to 

the trauma of being separated froni their families, these children ^ 
. faceckenforced migration to strange and distant places: Most of 
.,.^;,Jthes^e_cl2Idren werg placed in urban foster homes and institu- 
te^ !tf6h?-.Th^ p&ctice affected 14 percent of my sample, sel>ting in 
^m:Q^^^'ch^n of traumatji^ , events m their lives^^d Here is 
.^.*,TatianaV:$tpry: 

' . When^he was 5 years old, a public welfare social wd^ker visit- 
ing her village removed Tatianit^nd her seven siblings from jthe 
home while the parents were awaJ^driiikingtiTh^lhcial worker 




:?^?.A^d£St|^^ Indian Affairs,? Inc., "^mily 'Defense, 

'ijB'uUemW^^^^^ Indian Affairs, Incis.no. lS(Winter 

" T P&lfpiffi^^^ Problems. in an Alaskan Native 

' Vi\2ige,'^Sbci4f0^mee:^^^ vol. 43, no. 3 (1969), pp. 297-309. 

^^For a Jx)werful joumalistic' account of the plight of child custody 
cases, see Lisa A. Richette, T/2e ThrowaWay Children (New York: J.B. 
LippfncottCo., 19^9). . ^ ' ' '\ 



was apparently unaware that drinking is acceptable in many 
^ Native villages and that^nondrinking adults frequently keep an 
. eye on the children of drinking parents. In any event, when 
the parents returned home that evening, they found the house 
empty and no One in the village knew^ the children's where- ^ 
abfeuts. In response to the parent's desperate plea on the short- 
wave radio for informafion about the children, the public ' 
welfare agency contacted them, explaining that they removed 
the children only temporarily and woulH return them in* ^ 
several weeks. Only one child was ever returned to the parents. 
Another was given for adoption. Four were dispersed in 
separate urban foster homes and institutions. Only two ' 
remained together, Tatiana and her sister, placed in an urban 
. children's institution. 

About 70 boys and girls, predominantly Native, lived in 
Tatiana's institution. As it was isolated from the town, the 
inmates seldom had th^ chance to socialize with town child- , 
rem The Christian groin) that ran the home was quite restric- 
tive, prohibiting televisfori, comics, and many other activities 
in which prdinary children engage. .Tatiana aftd the other 
children in the^^home^shared'^a burning desire to find out how 
other "formal" chHdren livedo When the children reached their * 
early teens, they began to rebel against^ tl^eir restrictive en- 
vironment, frequently running away from the home to join 
town children. There, were so many runaways, Tatiana said, 
that the home-was closed. ' 

Tatiana was then placed in a succession ot white foster homes, 
but her needs were no better jnet in these settings, and she-^- 
continued to run away frorjvtpe honies, joining peers in the 
,4awii*^^ Wh6h her social worlj:er called her a tramp because of 
her habitual running away, Tatrana said she decided to try to 
convey to the woman what her life had been" like. "I thought , ^ 
she would help me if I could make her understand what it felt 
like to be tak^n from my parents when I was five, separated 
from my brothers and sisters, living apart from other kids my, 
age in the town, and then forced to live in strange foster 
homes that made me feel uncomfortable and frightened." But 
Tatiana's efforts -only angered the social worker who rejoined: 

^^State regiilations for foster homes, based on middle class standards, 
render a disproportionate number of Native homes ineligible for foster 
care licenses. * ' - « . 

. » • • / . "''-^ 
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**No excuses for your wildness, you are incorrigible." and she 
promptly filed incorrigibility charges against •14-year-old 
Tatiana. 

Since there was no youth detention center in town, Tatiana 
was plaqed in the adult prison to await court hearing.. No! only 
frightened and bewildered, but ashamed to her core^. because, 
although she didn't understand how she came to be C9risidered 
a criminal, she figured she must be rotten through and 
through. Tatiana slashed her wrists, ^ut this had no apparent 
effect on hastei^ing tfie court hearing: Tatiana spent 5 months 
in the adult prisqrr awaiting her heAing after which ^he was 
sentenced, to 17 -additional months in ''a juvenile dorrectional 
facility in another jstate. U^niief return to Alaska, although 
'^no charges were pendiog^l^Patiaria was placed in an Anchorage 
youth correctional facility. . 

^ • \ 

Tatiana felt an <incontrollable rage. She began to fight her 

peers, sometimes with knives, and spent most of her 7 months 

there in solitary confinement. Then a probation officer took 

special interest in her case and advocated and Won her released 

> 

Now 17 y^ars old, Tatiana moved in ^^ith her 19«year7old sister 
who lived. in a tiny apartment with a baby and a mate. Neither 
of the adults were employed'.? Feeling she was in the way, 
Tatiana applied for welfare' assistance so she could rent her 
uwn plJCfL^be was denied assistance because her guardian (her , 
sister and only relative in town) ^was under 21 years of age. 
Welfare regulations prohibit making payment$ to underage^ 
; guardians; Tatiana thdn appealed for help fron^ t|ie. Bureau of 
Indiiln Affairs (BIA). The social worker said iT she ha^d a job 
they could help her with her first month's rent and the purv 
chase of household items. Tatiana went ta.another agency 
' which placed her in a job, then advised the BIA tJiat^he now 
had a job^ The Bureau sooial worker told hek that ihey could 
not assist her because she was now unc^ the jurisdiction of 
the job placement agency, even thoj^h ffiiis, latter agency did 
. not provide' the services Tatiana was seeking from the Bureau. 
\ ^ So Tatianft moved in with her boyfriend,oand shgrtly^there- 
after attempted to stab him. Tatiana -^gr^patest -feac is that her 
^rage will continue to break out in uncpn trolled *\irays. ' ^ 

Tatiana said tha^f-4he^-ehildren wijffi^wi^m^he^^ew . 
up. in. the institution, all but five are alcoh^|| or drug addicts. 
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some are prostitutes, and most have been in and out of jails. Of 
the efitire group, Tatiana said, she is the only one holding a 
steady job. ^ ^ . 

Tatiana's story illustrates not only the effects of cultural 
biases and demeaning practices associated with upholding the 
mystique of expertise, but also of fragmented services and the 
referral bounce. I am telling the full story -'of Tatiana's experi- 
enxies_^ith agencies to show how these features coalesce to 
produce serious emotional problems In clients. <^ 

Tatiana's experiences, as well as those of other clients, 
show how the agencies tend to operate in self-fulfilling ways.' 
Because agencies, treat clients as worthless and mortify them, 
clients com§' to behave in ways that fulfill agencies' preconcep- 
tions and biases. In essence, agency pathologies become trans- 
formed into individual pathologies as clients internalize the 
agencies' view of them. 

Interagency Planning Rituals^ 

Interagency planning is often initiated precisely to over- 
come some ot the agency pathologies I have just discussed. The 
goals of planning groups are to (1) integrate and coordinate 
services, (2) evaluate services sufficiently to distinguish the 
more fr^ the less effective, (3) promote new services, and (4) 
.pool information, anc}^ experiences in order to expand the limit- 
ed knowledge base. But the same forces that give rise to these 
agency pathologies also operate as a pret'fere to keep planners 
from overcoming theip. 




Agency administrators and social w/arrKSrs representing 
administration are the primary participants in interagency 
planTrting, Their actions in planning groi^ps reflect the operation 
of two sets of values. On. the one hand, fhey are committed to 
the professional goal of trying to increase the rationality of th^ 
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social service system. This Commitment prompts them to.initi- 
ata_Qr^tD_iojnjji interagency planning. On the other hand, they 
want to protect their own agency's jurisdiction. This^^ntefesf 
frequently induces them to oppose efforts to rationalize ser- 
vices. Individual participants usually resolve this ambivalence by 
placing highjBSt j)riority on fanning goals when* their own 
agency jurisdictions are not Ihreatened ai?d highest priority on 
career and organizational survival gcrals when their territories. are 
* endangered.^ V - ^ ^ ' ^ 

This solution^ however, gives rise to/a collective dilemma. 
Conflicf^is inherent in the interagency planning situation, yet 
conflict threatens! the entire planning venture, the success of 
which participants belieye requires harmony and' cooperation. 
Planning participants generally handle this dilemma by avoiding 
issues that seriously threaten group cohesion, focusing instead 
on the less controversial and less important issues.^^ This gives 
planning procedures a ritualistic quality where participants go 
through^the motions of planning with little consequence to the 
existing organization' and delivery of social services. I^shall 
elaborate this process and its dynamics as I observed them in 
the fo.ur planning groups with which the sample agencies were 
most involved: Ad Hoc Committee on Child Abuse, Social 
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Among authors who underscore the power of jurisdictional interests 
in shaping plannii^ efforts are: Harold B. Chetkow, "Some Factors 
Influencing the Utilization and Impact of Priority Recommendations in 
Community Planning," Social Service Review vol:*41, no. 3 (September 
1967),|pp. 271-82; and Peter Marris and Msrtin Reiriy Dilemmas of Sbciah 
Reform: Poverty anct Community Action in the aS. (New Yo^rk: Ather- 
ton Press, 1969). 

^%achrach and Baratz propose the concept "the non-decision" to 
encompass the process in planning groups where power is exercised by 
confining the scope of decision making to relatively' safe issues in Peter 
Bachrach and Morton S. Baratz', Power and Poverty: Theory and Practice 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1970).. , 
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Services Planning Group, Alcoholism Interagency Management 
Group, and Anchorage Man po wet Planning Bat^. 



Jurisdictional Disputes 



The very act of a planning council identifying inadequacies 
in a service, let us say in agency A; poses a threat to^ageQcy^. 
Although mem bers olA c&ene^PL maj^ be well aware dt the 
tf)ald€qffeicies anfi. liiT\itationsi of their own- service^ they are 
reliTR^nt to be publicly exposed fbr several reasons. First, 
public exposure carries the implication that workers delivering 
the service are inepl. Second, repeated public exposure could 
jand has induced couiicils to reqommend defunding of seri^ices. 
This Qccurred inlJtrEh the Alcoholism Interagency Management 
Group and the Manpower Pla^nning Board. Third, exposing 
inadequacies fef a service prompts councils to promote the 
establishjment of suppfementary services in another agency or to 
create a fiew agency for this purpose. The new agency may 
perform the service better thaij agency A or it may assume 
responsibility ior related services, in both^cas^, threatening to 
reduce agency' A*s jurisdiction, tfhus, pdanmngNemincil meetings 
are characterised by confliS betrw^^ witKin individual/ 
. participawts, reflecting . th^^ncompatibilities between 




to prevent the es 




desire to improvec^^eivjces and their desire 
lishment of new services that jeopardize Existing agency j^ 
dictions. . 

The Ad Hoc Committee's meetings dramatically illustrated 
this conflict. The Cpirimittee'TS central' aim is to organize services 
that will supplement those provided by the chiJd protection 
iinit in public welfare,. The unit is so understaffed that jwofkers 
andle a substantial portion of their work by telephone. 
In addition, the unit suffers froni a dearth of necessary re- 
sources in their agency and in the community. The Committee 
has identi^ed an acute need to organize the following supple- 
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mentary services: hot line for families in crisis*, crisis nursery, 
emerg^cy shelters, emergency foster homes, and parent aides 
^ to stay m clien^^* homes and help families during crises. 
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ses^ 

^ ^ ^ ^nfpcf in the C^mittee was between repre- 
sentatives of w^ll^e and those of other agencies/vho pressed 
for establishing new supplementary services for child protec- 
tion. A Borough health department representative sought 
Committee approval for a child^'protection unit administered by 
the borough. It would include a child protection coordinator, 
crisis nursery, and^ family aide program, Alaska Children's Ser- 
vices, an- innc^Vative, church-sponsored agency, sought Com- 
mittee appro v^ for a crisis hot line and mobuK team to visit 
femilies in crisis oh the spot. Rjepresentatives 1 [rom welfare 
opposed the Committee's suppSjFtor both proposalv^rguing 
that these new (Services would be inadequate because they 
would (1) be operated by unqualified persons (vf^lfare workers 
themselves are not trained social workers), (2) preate duplica- 
tion of services, (3) confuse clients about which agency to call 
in an emergentjy, and (4) probably be illegal because state law 
authorizes- only public welfare to handle all child abuse cases. 
Welfare representative^ suggested that the Committee had 
adapted 'the wrong goal; rather than try to establish new 
se)?vices^ it should try to improve the existing ones in welfare, 
^o Committee^member seemed to object in principle tp streng- 
thening existingvwelfare iservices, but according to one of the 
key p^ticipants in the Committee, the need for adeqiiate child 
protection services is so acute that it cannot await the, outcome 
of the long, arduous, and usually liopeless process of changing 
the rigid welfare system. But in view of stjrenuous opposition 
from welfare, the committee postponed action on proposes for 
new services. ^ ^ 

This conflict and .similar ones I observed do not appear to 
disrupt interagency planning groups. If an issue threatens Jo 

/ \ 005.5 , - 
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disrupt the group, mefnbers table itpV handle it under the table 
rather than confront it overtly. Members generally inhibit 
expressions of Hostility, treating each other with politeness and 
respect regardless of . animosities that ntay smolder beneath the 
surface^ In some instances, the congeniality I observecf reflects . 
long-standing friendship ties between members. But more 
^importantly, this style of consensus politics reflects tlfe reaUiy - 
that participants are part of the same system and have to ^ro::;, 
tect the same interests. If one agency's jurisdiction can be 
reduced or weakened^ then so* can another's. So everyone tends 
to play the same political game for fear hi^ turn is/coming. 
Thus, planning becomes a ritual rather than a ipfedium of 
reform. , * " 



Interagency Control System 

. Planning:i^articipants' corqplicity in mainlining consensus 
at^the costs x>t the express goals of planning seems to reflect 
'their recognition- of the underlying realities of interagency 
power relations. While .there is no formal, publicly acknow- 
ledged authority structure in the interagency system, there is an 
informal, implicit po\yer structure stemm^g froih the degree of 
dominance or.subordination in agencies' relations to each other. " 
All'a'^nc^ in the.^ense that they rely on 

one another for continual flow of referrals (customers), which 
nurtures th^ entire social service industry. But there are also 
diffefiences in degrees of , dependence between agencies. Agen- 
cies with very limited resources are more dependerft on agencies 
• with large resources than vice v^sa, If the limited agency 

' antagonizes an agency, ^vith .larger resources, that agency can 
and. sometimes does'retaliate by refusing service to its referrals. 
Ibis practice is gujggested by the ubiquitous care with which 

^small agen<jy administrators avoid/antagonizing those from more 
pq.Werful agencies even though they,' may claim, in private, 
coiTversation, to abhor some of the practices of the more power- 
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' ful agencies. There is also verbal testimbhy to this practice. iFor 
example, an aggressive program director in a new alcoholism 
facility who. is also a member of ^^linority group charged 
complicity among some of the agencies^ involved in alcohol 
treatment who refused service to his referrals. He thought this 
was because he had antagonized members of the Alcoholism 
Interagency ^Management Group by playing an outspoken 
truth-telling role, thereby challenging the style of consensus 
politics. , ^ ' 

Agencies with large resources wield power in other^ways. 
^ By failing'to refer to agencies that.depend on them for referrals, 
^^ey h£^ve the power to undermine such agencies. This practice 
will be elaborated shortl^^ in a discussion of .Urban Native 
^Qenter's relations with the social servjce^ommunity. Agencies 
with large resources can also exert control over other agencies 
through manipulating^ funds and contracts. Bureau of Indian 
^ Affairs any public welfate grant a iiumber of contracts to other 
agencies. K'these agencies with contracts antagonize their ?pon- 
. .sors, they risk jeopardizing their funds. ^ ^ 

4 

The implicit recognition of this interagency power struc- 
ture determines putcomes in informal agency relations as well as 
in formal pl^inning groups. Negotiations ^it the Ad HoO'Commitj^ 
tee. meetings suggested the force of this recognition. Members 
coujd not afford to antagonize public welfare for three reasons. 
First, siiice most member agencies are small scale and frequently 
yefer clients to welfare, the success^ of their efforts requires 
maintaining harmonious relations wjth welfare. Second, some of 
the member agencies are- funded by welfare's parent organiza-- 
lion, Alaska Department of Health and Social Services. Third, 

, the Ad Hoc Committee depends for its very le^timaicy on the 
Alaska 'Department of Health and\ Social Services, which ac- 
corded the Committee official statuses the planning group for 

r child protection. Consensus politics symbolize the^cognition 
of these power relations. , , 
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Socialization of New Members 



\ 



While representatives of established agencies generally 
accept these political realities, members of newer agencies, such 
as the new program director in the alcohol treatment facility 
previously mentioned, sometimes challenge them. The very 
ejdstence of the newer agencies bespeaks chaUenge; for exam- 
ple^ Native-run agencies are in business precisely to redistribute 
soc^l service resources. Regulation of this challenge has become 
a cehtral task of tbe interagency system in Anchorage. Its 
efforts, to 'socialize 3ifew members involve transmittal of ,three 
expectations. New members are expected to: (1) accept limited 
jurisdictions without trying to expand them in ways that fur- 
t\^T impinge on other agencies' territories, (2) accept tHe esi^t- 
ing power structure in social services, and. (3) accept the preva- 
lent style of consensus politics. 

The process by which these expectations are transmitted is 
subtle anci frequently invisible. I observed several instances of 
the .process. One was when the program director of an alcoho- 
lism facility, mentioned above, was chastised by members of the 
Alcoholism Interagency Management Group for abrasive man- 
ners. Members suggested lie tone down his language and change 
his style of dress: But the socialization process becomes highly 
visible when sanctions are lavoked against new agencies that fail 
to become properly socialized. The most striking illustration of 
this is the Urban Native* Center's relations in the interagency 
system. * ^ \- 



Challenge to the interagency System / ^ 

In 1 9 70, I^ixpn's policy ' statement on Indian self- 
determination and Bureau of Indian Affairs' policy regarding 
turning over Bureau services to Indian groups encouraged Cook 
Inlet Native Association, one Sf the largest Native organizations 
in Alaska, to establish itself as a'^piovider of social services for 
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Natives. To this end, it applied for a contract to operate the 
Bureau's general relief program and, later^the Bureau's employ- 
ment assistance program. Neither of these contracts was award- 
ed. But in 1972, the Anchorage Community ActicHi Agency 
funded the Cook Inlet Native Association to operate an urban 
Native center. The Urban Native Center subsequently received a 
Bureau of Indian Affairs contract to operate a tensportation 
service for enrollees in Project Hire (an pn-the-job training 
program for Natives) and an Indian Health Sovice contract to 
administer the health aide program in the Cook .Inlet regkiu- 
With these contracts and Commiuuty Action, Agency funds; 
which enabled it to establish social service, employment assis- 
tance, and airport transp6rtatioa prcigrams as.well'as a 
shop and recreation center, the Urban "Native Center was in 
business/ Bu]t the Native Center was not safefied with this 
narrow jurisdiction. Conceiving itself as a comfHreheiisive social 
service, it sought additional funds and contracts for providing 
more services r^ardless of ^jthe extant distribution of service 
domains. 

The Native Center also posed a strong challenge to the 
existing power structure in Anchqrage social services. when it 
assiuned leadership for prganizing a social service planning 
council without consulting the recognized and established j 
agency leaders. Some administrators viewed this action as a 
declaration of intent not to abide by the implicit rules of the 
social service system. This is suggested -by administrators* 
remarks such as; *They (the Center") have no genuine interest in 
planning, they are just trying to increase their powfer." . 

The- Native Center may havi been held Responsible for 
violating another expectation of theonteragency^yslem. At the 
same 6me that it was a contractee of the Bureau of Indian 
Af^drs, the Center's regional corporation filed a suit against the 
Bureau's parent organization. Department of Inter/or^^egarding 
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land claims. Center leadership thought this may have seriously 
' alienated the Bureau. 

The Native Center's conflicts were not confmed to o]daf 
established sociM agencies, they also occurred \^ith more recSii 
agencies such as the Community Action Agency. Community 

^Action was also a **have-not'\2gency until recently, but having 
gained some acceptance by the established social service 
community, it tended to behave similarly to it in -dealing with 
the Native Cent^. Although Community AQtion -^vas eiily. oae>^ 
o^ the Centers funding soiirces, it insisted -on having the* 
atrthoritative role wEich the Center viewed as inappropriate and 
harrassing- One conflict centered around hiring and firing pre- 
rogatives. The Center and the Commumty Action Agency both 
lifted on having final authority to hire and fire Center person- 
nel Anoth^ conflict centered around the composition of the 
Center's board of directors. The Center considered its all-Native 
board about as representative of Alaskan poor as a bdard can 

^be; the Community Action Agency, however, adjudged it^n* 
representative of the poor and required the Center to have 51 

* percent poor instead of the usual one-third and to have actual 
poor instead of the usual requirement for representatives of the 
poor, 

• In this and other interagency ^interactions. Native Center 
representatives violated the prevailing style of political cqpsea* 
*sus by playing a defiant, truth-teller role. Although Conynututy ' 
Action Agency staff frequently played a similar role, its leader- 
ship was unwilling to-^cept defiance from its delegate agency, 
expecting Center representatives- to fie appreciati^and comr 
pliant. Whoi Cen{eF"TeBresentatXyes. charged the Community 
Action Agency with imposih'g impossible standards regarding a 
low income board, and subjecting them to undue harrassment, a 
Community Action Agency official asked them how they couki . 
defy him When he controlled the^purse strings- "We'll give it a 
dam good try,'' a Center official replied. In recoimting this 
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incident to me, the Community Action Agency official catet out 
his arms in a gesture of despair. saying: 

* How can they be so foolish & to bite the l^d that (^eds 
them? It would be irresponsible of me to continue fundmg 
people who don't know how to get along in this world* I think ' 
m freeze their funds. 



.ndfor*^ 



And f orfewitfa he did just that. 



{ 



Ironically, at tjie same time that^the Communfcy Action 
Agency wa% charphg the Native Center with having ah unrepre- 
sentative board, a Center representative was agitating the Social 
Service Planning Group to establish a low income boardrThe 
Social Service' group came into being, in part, to ward off the 
ove of' low income groups such as the Center from gaining 
ntrol of planning groups. In the 1960's there had been several 
unsuccessful efforts to organize a social service planning group. 
Interest in such a group wasWjuvenated early in 19T3 after, the 
Native Center had orgtoized a community*wide social services 
* planning group. Adrfifiiistrators of established agencies then 
joined forces aiui started a competitive group which ultimately 
absorbed the first and became the Social Service Planning 
Grouji^ Given this history. Planning Group memb^ were not 
likely to support the Native Center representative's proposal to 
establish a low income board; they were more likely to view the 
proposal as' proof of the Center's challenge^ to the existing 
power structure m- social services. • Nevertheless,' beca^ it is 
uiipopulgr^ to oppose participation by the poor. Planning Group 
membm iiid not openly reject the proposal. Insteaci> they 
covertly sufeva?^ it by failing to fbUow through on the 
Groxip's plan for each member to bring low income persons Xjo 
subsequent-meetings, - • 

Cjearl^, the Native Center was* not behaving in conformity 
with/the rojes presqrifcied for it. It would not accept a role^as 
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'^^^supplicant, appreciative of the limited jurisdiction it had gained. 
It challenged the existing power structure in the interagency 
system. And it would not accept prevailing leadership styles of 
pretending a harmony tha£ did not exist; 

Interagency Sanctioning System - 

The Native Center is the only Anchorage agenc^ that ^ 
addresses certain critical needs of urban Natives. Its services 
include airport assistance, -^raiispGrtation, and recreation; it 
' offers the only all-Native pool of employed for employers 
^iterested in increasing their proportions of Native employees. 
Yet, enormous^ sanctions were applied against. tfite/Center If or 
^ failing* to become properly socialized to the interagency system. 
While it is difficult to prove tha^ a particular outcome is due to 
a specific sanction, the combined effects of agency responses to 
the Center in 1973 -were to threaten its very survival. 



The most poteht sanctiorf, of course, is defundihg. After 
freeing, then restoring, then threateniilg defunding for Fiscal 
^ 1973, the Cbnnriuhity Action . Agency firially^gave the 
NWtive Center r^uced fxmding, which eliminated the Center's 
3cial service! prograni. The (Center's social'service staff had been 
lost active agita^rs in interagency affairs. * 



The* Native Center ajsa lost its Bureau of Indian Affairs 
contract for providing'txansportation services, and according to 
a letter the Center received from the Bureau in July 1-973, its 
application for contraqts to operate Bureau employment assis- 
tance and -general relief programs would not be granted. After 



explaining that the Bureau contractsoffice was understaffed 



and unable to process 




e letter states: 



/ 



. . . yotktaust certainly be aware of the nature and voluniie of 
work'generated by thp contract process . . . in your interests 
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^ and ourSy we have no wish to initiate an enterprise destined to 
failure.37 ^ 

I 

Further, all 17^proposals for services submitted by the Center to 
funding agenciesswere rejected* ^^ S^culating about thelteasons 
Jfor the uniform'-rejec^^ said: | 

^ I think our tri^ubies b^s^^afte^ duriegional corporation filed 
a legal suit against Ihe'DS^iiteaent of the Interior; * \ 

"Wm^-::^^ • I - 

Defimding and rejectiorfi^i^igpjposals are not the only 
sanctions ' that were applied a^^^* the Native Center, A 
' campaign of gossip to discredit^f Center was widespread 
• within social service circles, Althoi^ charges^ainst thejcenter 
were not different. from events th^^^common in aD agencies, 
- they were presented as uncpntrOT^^dJfvidenc^of the Center's 
incompetence. When asked al?^^^|^^enterr^^ost..a^minis-" 
trators and staff rejoined witK^^^^|ms against it, SIdd one 
administrator: . r^^^s^ • 

They're sick, the/redeV&^^ 

They're not tr«ned,Vou kno(>ri and-t^^ 

sensitive and defensive, \\ i^^v^^^^"* ' 

Lack of training ;Wd^ihcot^^ comhion ^ai^es 

against the Center staff; yet the^laa^^ty of people impleinen- 

Jihg social services in . Anchorage are lipt trained social workers. 
Anchorage social agencies seem^*have little trbuble ^accepting 
untrained personnel in their own ageticieg^ and inconap^nde 

'has not become a recognized issue ^iti'^thdise agencies, Aifbther 
charge against the Center focus# pn;tf cdm^ between Center 

' ' /' ' ■ ' '/H^'S'^rH^ ' - ^ 

" - ^"tetter from BIA Juneau Ar^, Office -^to^fthorage Urban Native 
cCenter,July6,1973. , ' 

ooT,f„, fw„ r.-.»* j^^^jy available 

Health, Education 
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administrators and a staff member. This conflict was a major 
topic of conversation in social service^cles and wks treated as 
a unique phenomenon. Biit I enco'iyitered few agencies that 
were free of internal conflict. ' * ' 

' This discrediting tactic against the Native Center proved 
very effective. Few agencies referred clients to the Center. When 
asked about their reasons for fa^ng to refer there, respondents 
invoked the standard ^criticism of incompetence and lack of 
training (few had ever visited the Center). In effec|;, then, a 
boycott was imposed against the Center, weakening its potential 
for attracting new funds and contracts. 

The sanctioning system in Anchorage social services 
operates both formally and informally, and the two modes are 
closely intertwined and complementary. The funding and 
contractor agencies formally impaired the Center's functioning 
by withdrawing or refusing funds; the informal' intera^ncy 
system*further undermined the Center by a discrediting tactic 
.J^at stigmatized the Center and excluded it tr\m the inters 
agency refenal system. 

In short, the Anchorage interagency planning Woups are 
involved in a very active process, of regulating behavior .of 
member agencies. This regulation swerves to protect the^interests 
of established agencies in the community more than it promotes 
the express^goals of planning— integration and rationalization of 
the social service system. Thus planning assumes the form of a 
ritual not becaxise bureaucrats have a speciay inclination for 
ceremonials but because bureaucrats' interest^ in protecting 
, their dom^ns and the interagency status quo overshadows t^heli:^' 
interest in advancing planning goals.^^ 
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^^InjL discussion of the ineffectiveness of planning for poverty, Wanfen 
points out ^hat while planning gives the aura of n^assive change efforts, it 
serv^ to protect the organizational status quo. Roland Warren, ''Compre- 
hensive Planning and Coordination: Some Functional Aspects," Social 
■ ProWems vol. 20, no. 3 (Winter 1973)VP. 361. 
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> .CHAPTER 4 
CONCLUSIONS 



I mentioned earlier that about one-third of the clients in 
my sample found their experiences with sociial agencies benefi- 
cial. Those clients usually had a j5hOTtj£rm--neechfor a single 
service^ alternative resources to^tt^plement agency services, and . 
^^)ecial attributes that attracted, special attention from social 
workers. Anothej: third of the client sample could not be clearly 
categorized in terms of agency outcomes. The^rest of the 
clients, usually those who had the greatest depetndence on and 
involvement with agencies, found their agenoy experiences 
destructive. Those clients faced deprivation from inadequate 
grants, humiliation from being hustled from agency to agency, 
and mortification and violation /of their self-definition as social 
workers invaded their privacy and inVjestigated their allegations, 
subjected therti to culturally alien definitions, and stigmatized 
^%^them as incorrigiWes and criminals. In shorty Native clients 
faced being stripped) pf their fundamental rights and self- 
definitions. 

These mortifying experiences render clients exceedingly 
vulnerable to agencies' invidious deQnitions o^ them and propel 
them into some sort of defensive actions. But collective de- 
fenses ar^ not readily available because clients are generally 
isolated from one another. Consequently, th^y must find 
individual defenses to protect themselves from the surfacing of 
'their **badness." These d^enses of^n assume psychologically 
and socially deviant forms. Although these deviant" Adaptations 
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by clients cannot be attributed solely to their experiences with 
' agencies, agencies make a substantial contribution ts> them/ 

The most extreme cases of deviant adaptation are the 
successful suicides who obviously dp not appear in the sample. 
Next are those who attempt suicide, such as Anna Marie and 
Tatiana. ^t least 12* percent of clients I sampled had attempted 
suicide. ^Alcoholism and associated problems of family abuse 
and neglect are the most widespread adaptations in the sample. 
/ Another adaptation which may or may not be associated with 
alcoholism, labelled by my research assistant Jane fteed as**the 
living dead," appears to be growil^n importance/This adaptgi- 
tion results from experiences so profoundly painful that 
* affected individuals shut out virtually all memories and do not 
•allow themselves to think of the future. Viewing their emptiness 
was an awesome experience. The only flicker.,of contact with 
reality and with their futures that seeps through is plans ^to 
"keep moving." Persons with this adaptation can conceive* of no 
solutions to their problems but* to move from city to village, 
from state to state, endlessly roaming because they have no 
anchors^ no sites in life. 

Indeed, that agencies are organized in ways that promote 
and perpetuate such adaptations is a frightful situation. It flies 
in the face of rationality that the very organizations established 
to solve such -problems help create them. I should like to « 
propose one reform to improve this situation: turn sociaf 
services for Natives over to Natives. Clearly, solutions to the 
pervasive problems of bureaucracy require^ more far-reaching 
reformis than this; they require radical change in the organiza- 
tion pt society. Short of that, a first step than can be taken is a 
redistribution of social service resources to groups that have the 
, I potential for and likelihood of being more responsive and 
fsensitlive ta Native clienteles. Since the interests of white, 
middle class bureaucrats and professionals are, in part, respon- 
sible foiPsocial services being organized in ways that undermine 
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Native^ clients, then it makes sense to change the class and 
ethnic composition of those who run social services for Natives. 

I do not mean by this to suggest the tried and tired pro-^ 
position of "maximum feasible participation:" TKe era of the 
1960's has repeatedly demonstrated the hollowness of this 
approach; it served essentially as a facade to create the image of 
minority control of social servic^ while it perpetuated the 
status quo* This is no^t to say that the "maximum feasible 
participation** policy did not have some positive effects* Cer- 
tainly it developed ^pirations for autonomy in the minds^ and 
hearts of the dispossessed. But it did not result in significantly 
redistributing social service resources. It is such a* redistri- . 
bution that I am proposing, not that Natives sit on advisory 
boards to advise white bureaucrats and professionals, not that ^ 
Natives be occasionally hired in professional ahd paraprofession- 
al roles, but that Native organizations be given the financial and 
other support resources necessary to determine policies and 
prc^rams and to operate social services for Natives. 

Three Qualifications of this proposal toe in .order. First, 
•<fpne may question the wisdom of a recommendation to solve 
agehcy-created problems for only the Native s^ment of the 
client population. But organizational means qjready exist for 
--providing social service^ to Natives: the Native regional organi- 
zations. Such organizational means also exist for other minority 
group clientele and for specialized agency clienteles such as 
• welfare clients. But none exists for {the social* agency client 
population in general. Even if it did, at this point in time, the 
unique problems ^jid needs of Natives could be understood and 
treated better by Natives than by any other group. 

The second qualification to the proposal has to do with 
the way social service resources should be transferred to Native 
oi^anizations. As the Urban Native Center*s relationship with 
the larger social service community showed, services can be 
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^ ti^ed over to a 'Native organization in a way that subverts 
them. The Native Center's contracts and grants were contingent 
on the Center meeting the contracts and granting agencies' 
expectations to be subservient* Moreover, the contracts awarded 
the Native Center did not include the kinds of supports neces- 

„^sary for success— technical assistance, overhead and administra- 
tive costs, and consideration of Native organizations' readiness 
and capability to assume the resppnsibility. 

A successful redistribution of social service resources to 
Native organizations, then, would require first organizing the 
redistribution in a way that will prevent competitor agencies 
from undermining it. One way, for example, would be a direct 
grant from Washington rather than fuhneling funds through 
state or local agencS^ offices, such as the local BIA office, which 
may perceive a threat from the Native-run agency. Funds could 
be distributed as block gtants for comprehensive social services 
to Natives. And, clearly, funds for technical assistance should be, 
available when Natives request it. 

A second condition for successful redistribution of social 
service resources to Native organizations involves taking into 
account the Native organizations' readiness and capability for 
managing the resotirce^ At the present time, Nativ^ organiza- 
tions' energies are consumed with political, legal, and economic 
enterprises associated with consolidating gains won in the 
Alaska Native Claims#Settleiflent Act. They must establish 
themselves as profit making corporations, organize village 
corporations, fight l*»gal battles When their claims are contested 
or subverted, and so forth. They may lack^interest and readiness 
to assume the enormous responsibility for mana^g social 
services for Natives at this point in timet although Native leaders * 
indicate tb^^e an ultimate interest in-assuming this responsibil- 
ity. Further, they may lack skilled personnel. It is difficult 
enough even finding trained Natives to fill*all the managerial, 
professional, and technical positions they now require. 
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>A third qualification in the proposal to Jreijistribute social 
service resources to Native organizations is a' caution that this is^ 
not a panacea. Native-run bureaucracies are 4ikely 
demonstrate some of the same -tendencies as white-tun 
bureauOTicies, 'such as. organizational smd professional, self 
interesty dominating over the needs af\clients. But Native 
organisations are far more lifeely than white-ruh bureaucracies to 
be responsive to Native"^ constituencies. Natives very positions as/ 
leaders in Native organizations depend on support from their^ 
ethnic constituency. Moreover, as leaders and members of an 
oppressed groug^ they are -likely to *be more sensitive^ ancj ' 
tesponsive than non-Natives to ^he needs of their people.^ 

Finally, Native-run organizations also have the potential 
for solving, some of the very problems that bring Natives into 
client status in the. first place. The^ problems assoiia^d with 
Natives' status as dispossessed pe6$le living on the fringes pf 
society can only be ameliorated by. increasing .Natives' control 
over some of the resources of the society. Such control'has the 
pptential for develo{)injg^pride and self-confidence'and also for 
furnishing models of Success to Native .youth whose educa- 
tional, socials and psycholbgical.problerii§'ban be traced, in part, ^ . - 
to the dearth of Native role models in their experience. ^ . 
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APPENDIX 





. * Study Methods 

c 

Lnchorage is a small urb|n center (borough* population is 
14^(jO0)^ but has over 100 socStrtgfVice agencies. To make my 
study- manageable I had to narrow the field of agencies. I arbi- 
trarily eliminated services for physical health, corrections, 
ed^ication, and children and youth (except Aid to families with 
Dependent' Child]J||n and ch^d protection). I foc^used on agen- 
cies providing vthe following types of services: Atental health, 
financial assistance,^*manpower and training, housihg, and social 
^ep^ices (in its narrow concept of services traditionally provided 
l5y social workers). I identified 55 agepcies in these categories 
whose clientele includes at least 15 percent Natives (see table on 
pi). B mr4 TV These composed the agency sample plus two 
^ 6thers-~Manpo\er Center because its small proportion of Native 
applicants^(8 percent) represents a large number of ind^duals 
; (over-^ 1,^^) and Anchorage Borough Health Departm5enfe/(4 
percent Native cfle'nts) becauSfe of its expanding ^role in social 
service planning. In addition to individual agencies, I studied 
four commurfity planning groups in which the s^ple agencies 
axa involved. The processes I observed in this sample of agencies 
and planning groups appear to be.characteristiic,/5)f the totAl 
Anchorage social service field. » 



♦Paul Carr, Greater Anchorage Area Boroiigh Platming Department, 
personal communication, July 1973. 
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I sought answers to my research questions in observations 
at planning meetings and in interviews with agency administra- 
tors, staff, and Native clients. Clients names were furnished by 
the agencies after clients agreed to participate in the study. This 
sample appears to bfe biased in faVpr of clients with favorable 
outcomes. While I had the impression that several social workers 
deliberately selected clients with unfavorable agency outcomes 
in the hopes that my telling their stories would act^ as a pressure 
for changing their agencies, I also had the impression that the 
majority of social workers selected clients whose stories would 
reflect favorably on the agencies. However, this bias proved^ 
useful in lending credence to my finding that a lai^e proportion 
of Native clients have destructive experieipces with agencies. 

During 1973, 1 interviewed 33 administtators and 46 social 
workers. I use the term "social worker*' to mean those who 
have face to face contact with clients in the implementation of 
social services. The social worker sample includes 21 persons 
who bear the t^tle "social work^," 2 welfare eligibility workers, 
2 manpower recruitment officers, and 21 counselors. } concen- 
trated on interviews with administrators and staff in agencies 
having the most significant impact on Anchorage Natives- 
public welfare,. Bureau of Indian Affairs Social Services and 
Employment Assistance branches, Indian Health Service Psy- 
chiatric and Social Service departments, Alaska Psychiatric 
Institute, Work Incentive Program, and Greater Anchorage Area 
Community Action Agency. I and my research assistants .also 
interviewed 50 Native clients 'of the sample agencies, each of 
whom generally had'experience with several or many^jagencies in 
the sample. We used, focused interviews, usually asking a stan- 
dardUet of questions but varying the order of the questions and 
the Emphases of interviews in line with special interests, experi- 
ences, and expertise of info'rmants. ^ 
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